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OSSERVAZIONI SU DINO BUZZATI 


ELLA produzione letteraria di questo interessante serittore 

italiano non risulta nessuna diretta documentazione auto- 
biografica. Eppure chi si occupa con assiduita dei suoi scritti ha 
sempre l’impressione, per quanto vaga, che il Buzzati attinga tutti 
i motivi della sua ispirazione ad una nota d’intimita, che é@ sua, 
soltanto sua. 

Dino Buzzati é entrato nella carriera letteraria nel 1933 con un 
lungo racconto Barnabo delle montagne.’ Gia nel volume di allora, 
che risveglid subito molta curiosita specialmente fra i giovani, la 
nota dominante sembrava strettamente connessa con la vita intima 
dello serittore, 0 per meglio dire con la sua esperienza spirituale. 
Il raeeonto é semplice, il pensiero che lo guida é terso e profondo. 
Barnabo é guardiaboschi a S. Nicola, villaggio di montagna. C’é 
una polveriera. Certi ladri di munizioni hanno ueciso un com- 
pagno di Barnabo. Ora questi vuole vendicarlo. In uno scontro 
coi briganti, ha paura; essi rubano altro esplosivo. Barnabo é 
licenziato. Scende in pianura, dove si mette a fare il contadino. 
Ma sente nostalgia per la montagna. Passati quattro anni, ritorna 
su, a 8. Nicola. Ritorna con |’intenzione di sgominare i briganti, 
ma questa volta Barnabo rinuncia a una vittoria troppo facile. 
Nella lunga attesa l’odio contro i briganti gli si é affievolito. 

Da uno schema come questo poteva risultare soltanto un ro- 
manzo autobiografico. Vi predomina la montagna, quasi perso- 
naggio nel racconto, e insieme un sentimento profondamente sentito 
del tempo nell’attesa. La montagna, |’attesa, il tempo sono motivi 
che bene si connettono, si integrano: l’uno presuppone l|’altro e si 
sente che essi sono presenti prima di tutto nel cuore dello scrittore, 
che si cela sotto le spoglie di Barnabo, montanaro. Le montagne 
con i loro piechi e i loro precipizi, con le luci e le ombre, con quei 
suoni vicini e fragori lontani, risvegliano nell’uomo un senso vivo 
della propria esistenza, e lo invitano ad una forma allucinata di 
meditazione. C’é infatti nella montagna un tono di assurdo, di 
strano, di fuori del tempo, che costringe ad affrontare, spesso nel 
subcosciente, certi problemi, che sopiscono nell’uomo della pianura. 
Questo forse, e forse pill, era il messaggio di quel primo volume. 
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Buzzati ha una prosa limpida. Non si lascia mai indurre a lunghe 
descrizioni e vigila i suoi aggettivi con precisione, specialmente 
nei punti dove il gioco dello stile e quello dell’immaginazione esi- 
gono molto anche da parte del lettore. Ha un linguaggio semplice, 
adatto a dire fatti quotidiani, senza decorazioni. E linguaggio di 
cui si direbbe correntemente che lascia parlare i fatti. In verita 
é sempre |’autore che fa parlare i fatti, ma certe volte uno non 
se ne avvede. 

Il tema del Deserto dei Tartari,’ secondo romanzo del Buzzati, 
non sarebbe molto differente dal primo, se non vi fosse presente 
una maggiore maturita artistica, maggiore riflessione. Questa volta 
é un giovane tenentc, che va in montagna a prestar servizio in una 
fortezza. Partito con |’intenzione di passarvi poco tempo, a poco 
a poco si abitua a quell’aria, a quell’inerzia, a quelle montagne. 
Chiede di prolungarvi la permanenza. E finisce con lo spendervi 
tutta la vita. La fortezza lo inghiotte. Vi morira. Ora é facile 
immaginare che questo disegno, sia pure soltanto variazione di 
quello trattato in Bérnabo, possa offrire innumerevoli possibilita 
ad uno scrittore che senta profondamente in sé queste cose. Ed é 
anche possibile avventurare |’ipotesi che sia stata proprio una sua 
peculiare indole malinconica a indicargli la scelta di quell’arte e 
di quei temi. Quel tono di assurdo, di disumano nell’umano, di 
attesa perduta, di speranza irriducibile é tutto suo. Ma che di- 
rezione ha? Non si sa se siamo di fronte a una finzione che detti 
il dubbio, o se sia 1’amor del dubbio a dettare la finzione. 

Il romanzo, se vogliamo prenderlo come tale, ha il merito di 
presentarci una successione di stati d’animo, tutti della stessa 
specie. I temi di meditazione, sia quelli che giungono sulla pagina 
in forma di confessione, sia quelli che si nascondono sotto la tenue 
allegoria dei fatti narrati, si possono ascrivere alla grande cate- 
goria dell’esistenzialismo. Essi investono quella zona della vita 
umana che sta fra la realta e la metafisica. L’autore sembra in- 
dulgere ad un processo d’escavazione, a cui i fatti costringono il 
personaggio. In fondo perd é una ricerea di carattere autobiogra- 
fico. Il personaggio del romanzo é infatti uno solo. Le altre per- 
sone sono tutte presentate nel loro significato spirituale dall’an- 
golo visuale del protagonista. Acquistano vita solo quando il pro- 
tagonista ne avverte la presenza. E si sente bene che il raceonto 
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procede in terza persona per un’esigenza della finzione, ma i sen- 
timenti narrati sono di proprieta di quell’io, che é dell’autore. 

Cosi avviene che i personaggi che stanno attorno al protagonista 
sono quasi sempre presentati di scorcio. Mentre del protagonista, 
il personaggio pid vero, non riusciremo mai a rintracciare con 
precisione le fattezze. I] volto di solito non si pud vedere bene in 
un’autobiografia. Nell’economia della finzione suecede poi che il 
centro della trama non possa essere equidistante da tutti i perso- 
naggi, perché fin da principio questa tecnica esige che esso sia 
eolloecato subito dentro la psiche di uno solo. 

Buzzati ha un modo di serivere che suona sempre spontaneo. 
Prende dal discorso parlato le frasi allusive, che approfondiscono 
le ombre. Annota quello che gli sembra essenziale all’esigenza del 
racconto, senza curarsi mai di particolari inutili. Con questo ot- 
tiene viva collaborazione da parte del lettore, che per essere tale 
é ben disposto all’immaginazione. Questo forse é@ il segreto del 
Deserto dei Tartari, dove i personaggi che stanno attorno a Gio- 
vanni Drogo, quei militari della fortezza, hanno una loro con- 
sistenza artistica anche 1A dove si vede bene che non potrebbero 
esistere senza la personalita forte e misteriosa del personaggio 
centrale. Anzi spesso ne prendono a prestito |’indole e i] destino. 
Ma quello che rende il libro veramente bello é quel tono di malin- 
conia, che é nelle cose. A lettura finita lo si ripensa, e uno crede 
di ricostruire nel proprio cuore quella tristezza sottile. Non é 
poesia lirica, ma i valori simbolici del racconto generano un’at- 
mosfera, che sembra preludere altri valori, che appartengono al 
regno della poesia. Poi si ritorna spesso con |’immaginazione a 
quelle mura, a quei silenzi di montagna, austeri, a quelle persone, 
a quei fatti, e tutto questo a un certo punto é quasi morbido. Cosi 
sente anche il lettore di Bdrnabo. Attribuiamo tutto questo alle 
montagne, ma sappiamo benissimo che il merito é di Buzzati. E 
lo rileggiamo. 

Albert Camus apre con simile motivo della rilettura il suo noto 
saggio su Kafka. Aleune delle osservazioni che egli fa sull’autore 
della Metamorfosi si adatterebbero al Buzzati. I simboli sono della 
stessa natura e si pud dire di essi quanto Camus dice di quelli di 
Kafka: 


“Un symbole suppose deux plans, deux mondes d’idées et de sensa- 
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tions, et un dictionnaire de correspondance entre |’un et l’autre. C’est 
ce lexique qui est le plus difficile 4 établir. Mais prendre conscience 
des deux mondes mis en présence, c’est se mettre sur le chemin de 
leurs relations secrétes. Chez Kafka ces deux mondes sont ceux de la 
vie quotidienne d’une part et de l’inquiétude surnaturelle de l’autre.”” 
Sotto questo aspetto Buzzati é scrittore difficile. Il volere get- 
tare luce in tutti gli abissi di cui parla sembra impresa disperata. 
Tanto pid che c’é anche la possibilita che l’autore stesso non abbia 
sempre una spiegazione logica, avendo |’arte dettato quel determi- 
nato simbolo, cioé quell’immagine, come solo mezzo di espressione. 


Come in Kafka il processo artistico si pone su due piani distinti: 
quello reale, numerico, della vita, grigio, monotono, freddo, e quello 
magico dell’assurdo, dove si esalta l’immaginazione, generando 
l’ansia, |’orrore, la paura. L’uomo starebbe fra questi piani, come 
a sperimentare la propria esistenza.* 

Nella prova del romanzo questo atteggiamento assume gusto 
filosofico, seppure vago. Nel Deserto dei Tartari c’é tanto spazio 
per questo filosofeggiare, come gia in Barnabo. Dove la riflessione 
da libero passo al fatto narvato, 14 abbiamo una denuncia dell’as- 


surdo con effetti plastici non dissimili da quelli della pittura 
surrealista. 


Le narrazioni brevi sono pit! immediate. I] contrasto fra realta 
e assurdo trasognato sembra trovare la sua giusta formula nelle 
narrazioni pitt concise. Non che la meditazione vi sia repressa: 
piuttosto si direbbe che anch’essa é suggerita, allusa, e ombreggiata 
quel tanto che basta per risvegliare nel lettore interesse e parte- 
cipazione. 
=e * * 


Se osserviamo con sguardo d’insieme la produzione di questo 
scrittore, troveremo che anche nelle numerose novelle che ha pub- 
blicato separate o in volume egli si é attenuto quasi sempre alla 
formula che si trovava alla base del primo romanzo. Nelle novelle 
tuttavia il risultato artistico é pid evidente. Quella posizione fra i 
piani della realta e dell’assurdo sembra secondare lo scrittore, che 
riesce a produrre un mondo di situazioni, sempre nuove, sempre 
inquietanti. 

La pit nota é forse quella dei ‘Sette piani,’ che si trova nella 
raccolta dei Sette messaggeri:* é fra le pid curiose. Chi ha seguito 
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la produzione letteraria italiana di questi ultimi trent’anni sa 
quanta popolarita abbia ottenuto quel racconto. Altre composizioni 
pid colorite dello stesso volume non hanno avuto tanto successo. 
Un signore va in una clinica a farsi visitare. Non sta bene ed é 
stato consigliato di consultare qualche specialista. La clinica é 
un edificio di sette piani. Viene collocato all’ultimo piano, dove 
apprende che quella é la sezione dei casi leggerissimi della malat- 
tia a cui tutto l’ospedale é dedicato: la malattia non é menzio- 
nata nel racconto. Apprende poi che i piani inferiori sono per i 
easi pid’ gravi e che la gravitd aumenta man mano che si scende, 
fino al pianterreno che contiene i casi disperati. Con una strana 
coneatenazione di fatti e incidenti, che sembrano non avere alcuna 
relazione con il suo male, il paziente nel giro delle settimane peg- 
giora ed é fatto scendere di piano in piano fino ai pianterreno, 
dove muore. Tutto questo assurdo proiettato nella realta pid ovvia 
ha sedotto proprio Camus, |’interprete di Kafka. L’anno scorso 
egli ne ha tradotto in francese |’adattamento teatrale.. Curiosa 
vitalita di un raceconto che da pit di quattordici anni continua ad 
interessare un pubblico numeroso e internazionale. 

Nelle sue parti essenziali é simile al Deserto dei Tartari: é pid 
efficace in quanto breve, seeco, conciso. Queste sono le qualita pid 
appariscenti. L’elemento dell’assurdo porta pid rapidamente alle 
fasi allucinate, che sono le pid affascinanti. I] quadro delle nar- 
razioni brevi ha il vantaggio che i personaggi non vanno descritti 
nei particolari; poi quella abilita di tratteggiare di scorcio un indi- 
viduo, che é cosi buzzatiana, ha ottimo effetto nella composizione 
breve. 

Ne risulta una prosa asciutta, quasi scarna, dove ogni frase ha 
una funzione precisa: é prosa da grandi narratori, spesso vien 
fatto di pensare a certe novelle di Pushkin o di Kleist. I secondi e 
terzi piani sono trascurati, gli scenari sono appena abbozzati o 
consistono di allusioni, la deserizione é assente. A Buzzati urge 
scendere subito nelle zone buie della coscienza e all’analisi del- 
l’angoscia, del rimorso, della paura, della ,sorpresa, per osservare 
in che consista l’umana esistenza, la propria esistenza. E predi- 
lezione che ha i suoi limiti artistici, se pensiamo che non ci sono 
donne e che quasi sempre questi personaggi si possono ridurre a 
un unico individuo-tipo. Vien persino fatto di pensare che 1’au- 
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tore scrivendo si proponga il sentimento che descrivera prima di 
occuparsi del personaggio. 

Sono composizioni di pensieri riflessi anche quando sono pit- 
toresche e vivaci. Quest’arte non si pud occupare di passioni amo- 
rose, € anche quando compaiono molte persone nella trama, sem- 
brano tutte riducibili al prototipo. E nessuno ride mai. Anche 
nelle pagine pid agitate si sente sempre aleggiare una nostalgia 
strana per i campi elisi d’una invincibile malinconia. 

Tanto pitt sorprendente con queste premesse é la buona arte che 
sorregge il racconto. Non che tutte le novelle di Buzzati godano 
degli stessi doni artistici. Esse variano a seconda del tono. Certe 
volte la discorsivita troppo agile del monologo diventa verbosa, in 
altri easi le immagini sono un po’ massicce. Ma questi sono i rischi 
del mestiere. E |’autore, che forse sente queste cose, ce le mostra 
tutte perché sentiamo la sincerita della sua ricerca. 

Come nei romanzi lavora fra le due parallele della realta e del 
fantastico. La sua ambizione sembra posta in una ricerea di equi- 
librio fra le due. Quando indulge al tema della realta, tocca le 
note pill intime e umane. Quando le immagini dell’assurdo pren- 
dono il predominio, allora subentra nel contrasto il pittoresco, 
intravediamo linee, colori, prospettive. Il momento pit fascinoso 
sta nel trapasso da un’atmosfera all’altra, dal reale al magico, 
specialmente quando ci sono delle persone e lo sfondo é una foresta 
o un campo di battaglia o comunque un’allusione complessa di 
valori plastici. Qui é@ dove Buzzati trova i suoi momenti pii felici. 
Si veda nell’ ‘Assalto al grande convoglio,” verso la fine, dove 
il veechio brigante Planetta cade fulminato da una fucilata: 

“Dietro a loro, in una radura del bosco, erano apparsi una trentina 

di cavalieri, con il fucile a tracolla. Sembravano diafani come una 

nube, eppure spiccavano nettamente sul fondo scuro della foresta. Si 

sarebbero detti briganti, dall’assurdita delle divise e dalle loro facce 


spavalde. Planetta infatti li riconobbe. Erano proprio gli antichi 
compagni, erano i briganti morti, che venivano a prenderlo.. .” 
In ‘Eleganza militare’ sueccede qualeosa di simile :* 

“Da una specie di grotta rossastra, sul pendio antistante, giunse 
un colpo caratteristico, indizio di fucilata, e contemporaneamente 
i] Custoza si piegd un poco in avanti, portandosi una mano al ventre. 
Subito dopo tuttavia si raddrizzd nuovamente, sopravanzando tutti i 
compagni, benché di solito fosse basso di statura. Egli portava in testa 
un turbante meraviglioso di seta rossa, con uno smeraldo sulla fronte, 
e marciando faceva ondeggiare i panneggiamenti del candido mantello, 
come nelle favole antiche.” 
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Il trapasso dal reale al fantastico @ condotto con la massima 
delicatezza. Pur avvertendone la presenza uno non si stupisce, 
perché tutto il tono di meditazione interiore ha gid preparato il 
terreno a tale sorta di magia. La nozione stessa del tempo, dove 
lo si misura nell’attesa, si introduce presso Buzzati con un qual- 
cosa che sembra gid essere fuori della cifra delle cose reali. Da 
questo punto di vista quest’arte narrativa ei sembra avere vera- 
mente conseguito una posizione molto forte e originale. Si osservi 
inoltre che se |’avventura narrata andasse verso il personaggio 
del racconto, potremmo forse lasciarci indurre a paragonarlo ma- 
gari con lo Schlemihl di Chamisso. Anche Buzzati ha i suoi diavo- 
letti, pitti o meno maligni, e altre immagini tolte dal mondo dell’al 
di 14; anzi in certe sue pagine c’é talvolta uno stupore che é molto 
vicino a quello che troviamo nella nota vicenda dell’uomo che 
vendette la propria ombra al diavolo. Con la differenza perd che 
nelle novelle di Buzzati é il personaggio che cerca |’avventura, o 
meglio la porta gid in sé con Ja propria ansia, o paura, 0, se 
vogliamo, col suo spirito di osservazione. L’avventura rimane 
quindi cireoscritta nella psiche dell’individuo, che il narratore 
continuamente ci descrive, come se si trattassc de! proprio cuore, 
cioé con nota a fondo autobiografico. 

Tutte le fantasie di Buzzati sono cosi, e solo per aggiungere 
qualche altro esempio fra i pid belli indicheremo ‘La frana,’ che 
si trova nel volume J] crollo della Baliverna, o ‘Il buio’ della 
stessa raccolta. Ma non abbiamo il proposito di presentare una 
scelta delle novelle che ci possano tornare pit belle. Ci preme di 
pit indicare il carattere di queste composizioni. Tornando al dua- 
lismo, diremo ancora che se, quando la nota intima predomina, il 
magico é meno ingombrante, non per questo é meno ossessionante. 
Certe grosse bestiacce di fantasia, che devono portare nella loro 
mostruosita simboli segreti o inconfessati della nostra natura pid 
intima, hanno fatto ormai il loro tempo, ma dove il magico é simile 
alla realta quotidiana, li é dove Ja fantasia ci attrae di pid. Si 
ricordi nella ‘Soffitta™ come un misterioso muecchio di mele di- 
ventino |’esca per una profonda quanto angosciata ricerea interiore, 
fra i lampi del rimorso e della paura. 

Cosi Buzzati, senza darci una soluzione ai problemi che pone, 
li desecrive con esempi sempre nuovi. La sua arte consiste in questo 
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processo di esemplificazione, che é insieme la motivazione dei sim- 
boli. Ricco di fantasia, il suo fitto periodare, i suoi dialoghi inte- 
riori, |’immaginazione velocissima sembrano fissare sulla carta le 
istantanee dell’ esistere nel momento pid vivido. E da questi campi 
di fantasia triste, entro i limiti che hanno, sorge una lamentazione, 
un allarme, un grido: dalla prosa pid fotografica un’aura inde- 
finibile di lirico stupore. 
* ok * 

La seconda guerra mondiale ha offerto a Buzzati motivi di me- 
ditazione non differenti da quelli che lo inseguivano prima. Un 
neo-realismo dolente e chiassoso non poteva intaceare quell’arte 
tersa, elegante, dignitosa, a cui si era consacrato. I disastri della 
guerra lo hanno portato a pensieri e immagini tragici; il dopo- 
guerra ha inasprito quel senso di attesa che colorava i romanzi 
della giovinezza. Ma le premesse della sua arte sono quelle di un 
tempo. Ne é venuto un libro, che é quasi autobiografico ed ha la 
forma di un diario, In quel preciso momento.” Si pud eredere che 
qui l’uso dei verbi in prima persona gli sia stato suggerito da una 
necessita di maggiore immediatezza. Ci troviamo un’ansia di dire, 
di farsi ascoltare, di rivelarsi. Dalla confessione sua vengono fuori 
cose che sono cosi nostre! Questo in virth di quell’intimismo che 
é universale nel momento che é pil suo, come la malinconia dei 
versi di Leopardi. Solo che qui parla pit col cuore in mano che 
non nei racconti: e la sua foga ci trascina nella confessione e nel 
ricordo. Si legga il passo che incomincia con il sottotitolo ‘C’era 
la guerra’: 

“Il giorno che questa maledetta faccenda sar&é terminata, quando 
gli ultimi braceri saranno spenti,-e gli-odi un poco stanchi e perfino 

il ricordo addormentato, e le cose sofferte cominceranno a sembrare 


lontane (ma quando, quando?) allora ci accorgeremo di avere gia 
percorso la piii parte della vita e che il buono @ pressoché esau- 
FO a-¢50 
Barnabo é alla sua eta matura, l’attesa é giunta al pomeriggio: 
“Ma cosi, mentre noi stiamo fermi sul bordo della via sognando 
strane cose, le ore, i giorni, mesi ed anni ci raggiungono uno per uno, 
con la loro abominevole lentezza ci sopravanzano, si perdono in fondo 
alla strada. Poi al mattino ci accorgiamo di essere rimasti indietro, ci 
mettiamo all’inseguimento. In questo preciso momento, vogliamo dire 
volgarmente, finisce la giovinezza.”” 
Mentre il tempo e le cose della vita gli sfuggono, se ne dichiara 


entusiasta, le richiama alla mente, ne lamenta la scomparsa ed é 
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tutto un mondo di persone e di cose, che gli si agitano attorno, 
nella gran corsa della vita. Ma é@ ancora il contrasto tra realta e 
sogno, tra la logica dei numeri e |’assurdo del desiderio che il- 
lumina la pagina ardita dell’annotatore. La fantasia fervida gli 
fa segnare sul taccuino altri spunti, che sono in nuce temi per 
altri racconti sul motivo illimitato dell’esistenza. E dice con la 
sua voce quello che é il tormento di ieri e di oggi, il tormento di 
Joyce, di Thomas Mann, di Kafka, di Proust e di molti altri. 

Dino Buzzati é diventato cosi uno dei migliori narratori italiani. 
Si sta avvicinando alla cinquantina.” Ha incominciato la sua car- 
riera letteraria oltre vent’anni fa. I motivi sopra esposti ci fanno 
pensare che ci sia ancora da aspettarsi molto da questo singolare 
serittore. I] suo pubblico sara sempre attentissimo. 


Luter C. Bore. 
Ohio State University 


1 Barnabo delle montagne, Milano, Treves, 1933. Nuova edizione: Mi- 
lano, Garzanti, 1949. 

271 deserto dei Tartari, Milano, Mondadori, 1940. Di questo volume 
é comparsa la traduzione col titolo The Tartar Steppe presso Farrar- 
Straus and Young, New York, 1952. 

*Le mythe de Sisyphe, Paris, Gallimard, 1942, pag. 176. 

‘I critic: italiani hanno ampiamente discusso questo “kafkismo” di 
Buzzati. Si veda: P. Pancrazi Scrittori d’oggi, serie quaria, Bari, Laterza, 
1946, pp. 166-170, E. Falqui Prosatori e narratori del Novecento italiano, 
Torino, Einaudi, 1950, pp. 377-383. C. M. Stieco, Il romanzo italiano con- 
temporaneo, Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1953, pp. 126-135. 

°] sette messaggeri, Milano, Mondadori, 1942. 

*L’adattamento teatrale @ stato redatto dal Buzzati stesso. Si intitola 
Un caso clinico, Milano, Mondadori, 1953. Per la cronaca della rappre- 
sentazione parigina del dramma tradotto da Camus si legga l’articolo di 
Giorgio Sansa ‘I parigini nelle spire degli incubi di Buzzati’ nel Corriere 
della Sera del 13 marzo 1955 (A. 80, n. 62). 

*In J sette messaggeri, pag. 36. 

*Tbid., pag. 104. 

*7l crollo della Baliverna, Milano, Mondadori, 1954. 

”In Paura alla Scala, Milano, Mondadori, 1949 

"In quel preciso momento, Venezia, Neri Pozza, 1950. 

4 TIbid., pag. 24. 

% Tbid., pag. 72. 

“Per notizie bio-bibliografiche vedasi l’articolo di Daisy Fornacca in 


Books Abroad, Vol. 25, Winter 1951, e l’intervista concessa dallo scrittore 
a Carlo Vigoni, in La Fiera Lettcraria del 13 luglio, 1952 (A. VII, n. 28). 





FIVE MAZZINI LETTERS 


HE FIVE letters published herewith are transcribed from auto- 
graphs in my own small collection. 


I 

The Spring of 1848 was a time of intense revolutionary activity 
in Italy as well as elsewhere in Europe. In Piedmont Carlo Alberto 
consented to the granting of a constitution, which was proclaimed 
on 5 March. The Milanese rose on 18 March, and in the Cinque 
Giornate drove the Austrian army out of the city. On 23 Mareh 
Carlo Alberto declared war on Austria. Piedmontese troops soon 
began to move through Lombardy; and during the month of April 
the campaign went well. 

Throughout April and May the political question uppermost in 
Piedmont and Lombardy was whether the two states should unite 
to form a single state. The Piedmontese government desired the 
union, as did the moderate liberals of Lombardy, some of whom, 
at least, thought of it as the beginning of the unification of Italy. 
The Lombard extremists opposed it: they regarded Piedmont as 
reactionary, and desired to overthrow their own moderate-liberal 
provisional government, invoke the aid of France, and establish 
Lombardy as an independent republic. 

On 7 April Mazzini, who had been in exile since 1831, entered 
Milan, where he was enthusiastically received. Soon, however, he 
became deeply involved in the question of the union of Piedmont 
and Lombardy. Intensely republican in his convictions, he was at 
the same time passionately devoted to the cause of Italian unity. 
Carlo Alberto desired an alliance with the republicans, and sough 
to win it through negotiations (conducted by the Count o 
Castagnetto) with Mazzini. Mazzini, however, favored the alliance 
only upon the conditions he had set forth long before in his famous 
letter Se no, no; and the negotiations eventually broke down. 
Meanwhile he incurred the wrath of the Lombard republicans, !ed 
by Carlo Cattaneo. In a conference held on 30 April Mazzini went 
so far as to accuse them of municipalisme, which stirred Cattaneo 
to the outrageous exclamation: ‘‘Cet homme est vendu.’’ At this 
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same time Mazzini was planning the publication of his new daily, 
L’ltalia del Popolo, the first number of which was to appear on 
20 May.’ 

On 3 May he wrote this memorandum: 

3. Maggio. 48. 

Napoleone ha riassunto |’epoca, allorquando pronuncid: che 
|’Europa nello spazio di quaranta anni sarebbe stata cosacca 
o repubblieana.* 

L’Europa sara repubblicana. Napoleone era la Forza; né 
potea rinunciare a porre un certo equilibrio tra quella e il 
diritto: il mondo per lui era un’oggetto di guerra e di con- 
quista per due genii di natura opposta come i due principii 
persiani. Ma cid ch’egli vide fu |’impossibilita d’un sistema 
permanente di transazione; fu che la guerra fra i due prin- 
cipii incominciava disperata, decisiva, finale: o innanzi o ad- 
dietro. L’Umanita é¢ impaziente d’affacciarsi a un’epoca posi- 
tiva ed organica. Questo egli vide, e gli anni avverano la 
predizione. 

Gius. Mazzini 
I] 

After the fall of the Roman Republie in July 1849 Mazzini made 
his way first to Marseilles, then to Geneva, and then to Lausanne, 
where he remained until February 1850. There, on 20 September, 
he began again the publication of L’/talia del Popolo—this time, 
however, as a fortnightly. France prohibited its circulation, as 
did Piedmont, Lombardy, and other Italian states; but it had a 
large contraband circulation nevertheless.‘ 

On 29 November—necessarily the November of 1849—Mazzini 
wrote the letter that is printed herewith, which bears on its outer 
fold (it was evidently sent by hand) the address: 

Monsieur Duras 
au National 
Paris. 

The National was the great liberal opposition journal founded 
by Thiers and others in 1830. Léopold Duras had joined its edi- 
torial staff before 1848, and had become editor-in-chief after the 
February Revolution of that year.’ 

The letter follows: 
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Monsieur. 

Quelqu’un qui se proposait de se rendre a Paris, devait vous 
apporter il y a deja deux semaines, quelques lignes de moi. 
Soit empéchement a la frontiére, soit changement de pensée, 
il y renonga et s’en fut a Londres par le Rhin. Ces quelques 
mots renfermaient un salut de’ ‘combattant pour la méme 
cause que vous servez si bien et une expression sentie de recon- 
naissance pour la constance avee laquelle le National a plaidé 
dépuis la proclamation de la république romaine, la cause ita- 
lienne—et de ma part pour |’obligeance avee laquelle vous 
avez voulu faire place dans vos colonnes a ce que j’écris.’ Je 
vous les répéte aujourd’hui. Vos sympathies nous sont d’au- 
tant plus importantes qu’a part la valeur positive qu’elles 
possédent, elles nous fournissent de quoi combattre la réaction 
contre la France, qui dans les masses peu habituées a distin- 
guer entre le Gouvernement et le Pays, chez nous comme ail- 
leurs, dépasse toujours le but. 

Continuez votre oeuvre fraternelle, Monsieur, et soyez sir 
que nous n’oublions rien. Encouragez-nous surtout a notre 
unification. Agrandissez la question. Si Rome est sacrée, pour 
nous, ¢’est qu’elle renferme entre ses collines |’Italie, la Nation 
tout entiére. La presse francaise oublie cela trop souvent: 
elle localise un peu trop les questions. C’est 4 vous, c’est au 
National de la ramener sur la voie. Tout ce que vous direz 
fera du bien. 

Quant 4 la France, elle marchera, nous n’en doutons pas. 
Son Gouvernement est indigne d’elle. Mais je voudrais voir 
le parti, la démoeratie, le pays, s’organiser. Sans organisation, 
votre mouvement quand il aura lieu, ne sera pas un mouvement 
d’initiative. Et tout mouvement de résistance court le risque 
d’avorter dans ses conséquences. 

Croyez, Monsieur, a |’estime reconnaissante de 

votre devoué 
Novembre. 29— Joseph Mazzini 
Lausanne. 
III 
In the course of the Winter of 1849-50 Mazzini became increas- 
ingly concerned by the difficulty of getting L’Italia del Popolo 
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into France, and increasingly determined to arrange for the pub- 
lication of a simultaneous edition in Paris. Letters in which this 
determination appears were written on 24 and 29 January, 13 
February, an uncertain day in February, and 15 April 1850.” 
Earlier than any of these is this letter, which, dated 19 January, 
must have been written in Lausanne. The unnamed addressee, or 
some associate of his, must have been anxious (while wanting to 
keep the letter) to avoid inerimination : for all names and addresses 
and two or three other words have been carefully snipped out. 
These omissions are indicated, in the following transcription, by 
empty square brackets. 


Fratello mio— 

Vi mando una lettera mia pel Sig. [ ] antico re- 
dattore del [ ] Potrete’ ‘eon lui, chieden- 
done |’indirizzo a M. [ ] boulevard [ Joa 
Mons. [ ], rue [ ]; antico redattore dell’ 
[ ], giornale | ] L’oggetto é@ il seguente. 

Questi due Signori hanno la lodevole intenzione di pubbli- 


care, simultaneamente alla nostra, un’edizione francese del- 
|’'Italia del Popolo: affermano aver fondi, e ogni cosa. S’é 
vero, Dio li benedica. Non ho bisogno di provare a voi |’utile 
che pud venire da quest’impresa; voi lo vedete senz’altro. 
Leggete dunque la mia lettera: vogliate abbocearvi con [ 
] e spronarlo e intendervi. Uso liberamente di voi, 
perché vi considero come fratello di eredenza e d’affetto. 
Se possono verificare il concetto, la facciano presto. 
Voi non ci mandate pi nulla. Perché? 
Cheeché facciano, la cosa procedera, e spero che continue- 
remo |’Italia del Popolo in patria. Addio, in tutta fretta, ma 
vostro 
Fius. Mazzini 
[ ] mi seriveva 
[ ] che voi ed altri 
eravano disposti e dare qualche 
attivita alla nostra [ ] tra gli 
[ ] italiani che [ ] seriveranno. 


19. Genn. —50. 
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IV 

In February 1850 Mazzini left Lausanne, and after spending 
some time in Paris went on at the end of May to London, where 
he remained until September. He then spent some months on the 
continent, returning in February 1851 to London, where he then 
remained through the rest of 1851 and throughout 1852. During 
this period he devoted a great deal of his extraordinary energy to 
the founding and the guidance of a new organization, the Friends 
of Italy, which was formally constituted on 19 May 1851. By the 
Summer of that year the Council of the Society had decided to 
have a petition prepared and sent to Parliament urging the Eng- 
lish government to use its good offices to bring about the evacua- 
tion of the French troops then stationed in Rome. This petition, 
however, was not presented to the Society as a whole until 10 No- 
vember 1852, and the form then presented protested the presence 
of Austrian troops in the Romagna as well as the presence 
of French troops in Rome. Following an address by Mazzini, the 
petition was unanimously approved by the Society. Mazzini then 
sent copies of it, with covering letters, to the editors of various 
English papers.” 

The following is evidently a draft of the covering letter :” 
To the Editor of... 

Sir. 

Allow me to address to you a copy of the petition approved 
by the Council of the ‘‘ Friends of Italy’’ concerning the pro- 
longed occupation of the Roman provinces by Austrian and 
French troops; and let me hepe that you will insert it in your 
valuable paper, with a few words of yours recommending it 
to your readers. Circulated, in print or manuscript, in every 
locality, through the agency of liberal collective bodies or of 
influential individuals:—signed in every popular association 
whose members trace the best support to their special agitation 
in the general principle that man has been placed here down” 
to do all the good he ean in every direction possible; in every 
religious congregation where there lives hatred of the Lie now 
enthroned at Rome, and communing love for a people longing 
to proclaim Liberty of Conscience in the very seat of spiritual 
despotism ; in every family where mothers repeat, with rever- 
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enee, to their children the name of Rome: — and sent back 
to Parliament through the representative of the town or prov- 
ince — it would rise to the importance of a great National 
document ; it would embody a mighty Thought of International 
Justice; determine the first step of a political life more at- 
tuned to England’s mission and interests than the now pre- 
vailing system of self-abdication; and record a noble protest 
against the schemes of absolutist reaction, now unfolding on 
the Continent and threateniag England’s shores.” 
Joseph Mazzini 
London. 
Wed. 21. 


The editors of the Edizione Nazionale were unable to procure 
copies of the original English forms of the petition and 
of the covering letter: they do publish, however, an 
Italian version of the petition, and an Italian version of the par- 
ticular covering letter that was addressed on 23 November 1852 
to the editor of The Star of Freedom.“ This version of the cover- 


ing letter corresponds in general to the English draft here printed, 
but differs from it in two respects. In the English draft the pe- 
tition is referred to as ‘‘approved by the Council of the ‘Friends 
of Italy’,’’ whereas in the Italian version the petition is said to 
have been approved ‘‘nell’adunanza generale della Societa degli 
Amici d’Italia’’; and the second sentence of the English draft is 
replaced in the Italian version by this clause: 


Tal petizione e per iscritto e in istampa gia ebbe corso in ogni 
luogo, e si trova nelle mani di Societa patriottiche e di sommi 
individui. 

The tenses gid ebbe and si trova are presumably due to a not un- 
natural failure to understand that the word ‘‘Circulated’’ here 
means only ‘‘if cireulated.’’ The word individui is separated only 
by a semicolon from the following clause, which begins firmata: 
the long-postponed main verbs of this clause and its companion 
clauses are, as they should be, acquisterebbe, riunirebbe, determi- 
nerebbe, and ricorderebbe. It is extremely unlikely that the peti- 
tion had been widely circulated and printed in advance of the 
meeting of 10 November. 
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In view of these differences, it is clear that the English draft 
was written not after but before the meeting of 10 November and 
before it had been decided to have the petition approved by the 
Society as a whole; and in view of the final reference to the Na- 
poleonie reaction it is clear that the draft was written in the year 
1852. In three months of that year, January, April, and July, 
the 21st fell on a Wednesday. The draft, then, was written on 
21 January, 21 April, or 21 July 1852. 

V 

In 1861, while Mazzini was living in London, he wrote this 
memorandum : 

24 - 61 
Che cosa é un nome? L’ombra d’un essere: essere e nome 
spariscono rapidamente. Io non sono che l’operaio: |’opera 
sola importa alle generazioni future. Ho portato qualche pietra 
alla grande Piramide che gia innalzandosi (sic) ed ha nome 

Italia. Lasciate perire il nome dell’operaio; e duri per lunghi 

secoli la Piramide! 

Gius. Mazzini 
Londra 

An utterance characteristic both in its splendid modesty and in 
its splendid loyalty. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


1See the Enciclopedia italiana, s.v. “Mazzini’; Antonio Monti, Un 
dramma fra gli esuli (Milan, 1921), especially pp. 3-20 and 82-85; and 
Niceold Rodolico, Carlo Alberto, III (Florence, 1943), Chapters VI and 
VII, especially pp. 361-369. 

* This was a popular form of a remark made by Napoleon on 18 April 
1816. His own words, as recorded by Las Cases, were: “dans l’état actuel 
des choses, avant dix ans, toute l’Europe peut étre cosaque, ou toute en 
république.” See Emmanuel, Comte de Las Cases, Un mémorial de 
Sainte-Héléne, ed. by Marcel Duran, I (Paris, 1951), 517; and Chi Vha 
detto?, 9th ed., ed. by Giuseppe Fumagalli (Milan, 1946), p. 310 (Fuma- 
galli mistakenly gives the date of Napoleon’s remark as 3 April). 

* These, as taught by Zoroaster, were the Holy Spirit, represented by 
Ormazd, and the Evil Spirit, represented by Ahriman. 

*See Leona Ravenna, Jl giornalismo mazziniano (Florence, 1939), 
pp. 83-105. The first L’Italic. del Popolo had been published in Milan 
from 20 May to 3 August 1848; the second had been published in Rome 
from 2 April to 3 June 1849. 
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*See Edmond Texier, Biographies des journalistes (Paris, 1851), p. 85. 
Duras was born in Limoges in or about 1813. 

* Between the de and the combattant there is a word that I cannot 
decipher. 

"A letter addressed by Mazzini on 14 January 1848 “A Mr. Guizot, 
Président du Conseil,” was published in the National on 18 January: see 
the Edizione nazionale degli scritti di Giuseppe Mazzini, XXXVI (=—Poli- 
tica, XII) (Imola, 1922), lxiii and 245-260. No other document of the 
years 1848-1849 printed in the Edizionale nazionale is there said to have 
been printed in the National. No file of the National is accessible to me. 

’ See Miss Leona, pp. 102-104. In n. 3 on p. 102 the maggio should be 
gennaio. 

* Between the Potrete and the con there are three words that I can- 
not decipher. 

” See the Edizione nazionale, XLVI (= Politica, XVII) (Imola, 1926), 
xxiv-xxxix and 291-300. Austrian troops were in the Romagna from 
May 1849 to June 1859; and French troops were in Rome from July 1849 
to 1866. 

"Cancelled words (not here transcribed) appear at three or four 
points in the draft; Mazzini was evidently revising as he went along. 

=“Here down” is evidently Mazzini’s English equivalent for quaggiv. 

*% The reference in the last sentence is clearly to the series of events 
in France, beginning with the coup d’état of 2 December 1851, which led 
to the restoration of the Empire in December 1852. 

“Vol. cit. in n. 10, pp. 292-300 and 291-292. 
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MOMENTS OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
IN THE LITERARY CRITICISM 
OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


LTHOUGH various contradictory opinions have been advanced 

as to the merits of his purely critical writings,’ it never has 
been and cannot ever be disputed that Carducci deserves an hon- 
ored place among the great figures in the history of Italian lit- 
erary culture. In addition to being the greatest poet of his age, 
he was also the inspired spokesman of the old school of the his- 
torical method, which numbered among its members such great 
scholars as Alessandro D’Ancona, Pio Rajna, Dino Comparetti, 
and Isidoro Del Lungo. Carducci, more than anyone else, had en- 
couraged the Italians of his generation to vie with the Germans in 
historical research; and he himself was one of the outstanding 
scholarly editors of his age, carrying on the work of Muratori in 
compiling the Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, publishing annotated 
texts of standard classics as well as new works of unknown authors. 
He worked at all tasks in the literary field, from the lowest to the 
highest, with a fervor and dedication which served for almost half 
a century as example and inspiration to the younger generation 
of literary scholars. His sane and admirable estimate of the value 


of careful textual analysis is worth quoting: 
La prima cura di chi pubblichi e commenti l’opera di uno scrittore 
classico ha da essere intorno al testo. Qual é la lezione, non che piace 
pit a me o a questo o quel critico, non che si affaccia allettatrice 
improvvisa da questo o quel codice pit o meno antico, pili o meno 
bello, ma che usci ultima dalla penna dell’autore? (XI, 125)? 


And for would-be literary critics he insisted upon the necessity 


of a solid preparation in historical cultural research : 

I giovini non possono generalmente esser critici; e per due o tre che 
riescano, cento lasciano ai rovi della via i brandelli del loro ingegne 
o ne vengon fuori tutti inzaccherati di pedanteria e tutti irti le vesti 
di pugnitopi: la critica é per gli anni maturi. Per i giovini é la storia 
letteraria e civile, specialmente trattata per monografie: essi portando 
nelle ricerche l’alacrita delle forze, nei raffronti l’agilita dell’ingegno, 
nella erudizione la fantasia degli anni loro, possono infondere nel- 
l’opera storica un’anima di poesia che alla scuola antica per avventura 
mancava. Peccato che prescelgano di andare nel numero dei pii!— 
(XXIV, 197) 

Carducci’s pratice in literary criticism was worthy of his pre- 
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scription. In the following pages we mean to examine the method 
of that practice, distinguishing and illustrating the primary objects 
of Carducci’s critical interest. 

Carducci, we may remark at the outset, was not addicted to 
writing abstract essays on the theory and function of criticism, 
or on the meaning of poetry.’ Yet, in his ‘‘Congedo’’—an early 
poem, and by no means one of his best—he did attempt to indicate 
what seemed to him to be the essential phases of the poetie process. 
In that poem he begins by briefly characterizing the poet-type 
(‘‘Il poeta é un grande artiere,’’ ‘‘Capo ha fier, collo robusto’’), 
and thereafter proceeds to isolate the elemental constituents of 
poetry : 

Ne le fiamme cosi ardenti 


Gli elementi 
De l’amore e del pensiero 


Egli gitta, e le memorie 

E le glorie 

De’ suoi padri e di sua gente. 
Il passato e l’avvenire 

A fluire 

Va nel masso incandescente. 


Then he turns to consider the way in which the poet works his 
material : 


Ei l’afferra, e poi del maglio 
Co ’1 travaglio 
Ei lo doma su l’incude. 


—and concludes with a word about the poet’s motive in writing. 
Carducci at the time apparently thought it should be art for art’s 


own sake: 
Per sé il pover manuale 
Fa uno strale 
D’oro, e il lancia contro ’1 sole: 
Guarda come in alto ascenda 
E risplenda, 
Guarda e gode, e pill non vuole. (III. 368-370) 


The phases of the poetic process thus distinguished in this early 
poem are found to be similarly distinguished by Carducci for pur- 
poses of literary criticism. An example may serve to make this 


clear: 
{Petrarca] scopri in sé e riveld l’'uomo .. . l’uomo del medio evo in 
contrasto tra la materia e la forma, tra il senso e lo spirito, tra il 
cristiano e il pagano. E questo contrasto ei lo prese ad analizzare e a 
svolgere sottilmente, finamente, con tutta delicatezza di ombreggia- 
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mento, con tutta misura, senza lasciarsi vincer la mano alla passione 
inestetica. Riprese l’opera giovanile di Dante, movendo anch’egli dal- 
l’antecedente lirica cavalleresca: ma Dante risali o si smarri nel misti- 
cismo, il Petrarca ritornd al naturalismo ideale, e anche per questa 
parte apre l’eta del Rinascimento. (VII, 83-84) 
It is obvious that Carducci has here tried to recapture for his 
readers some sense of the poetic process as he believed it to have 
been experienced by Petrarch. Regardless of whether or not one 
agrees with his judgment or considers it banal, the distinctions 
Carducci makes in describing Petrarch’s art are noteworthy. Ini- 
tially his interest is focused on the character or personality of the 
poet and his ideals or source of inspiration; then, after touching 
lightly on the subject matter or content, he comments at length 
upon the artistic technique. This is characteristic of his method 


generally. But perhaps another example will make this clearer: 
Dante .. . incomincid come tutti i rimatori dell’et&a sua prendendo 
l’ispirazione e il motivo dalla poesia d’amore cavalleresca. Se non che 
e la tempra dell’animo e le condizioni degli affetti suoi e le circostanze 
dei tempi diedero alla sua lirica qualche cosa d’estatico e di solenne, 
un afflato mistico in somma; sotto il quale la materia prima di quella 
poesia, che era la trattazione cavalleresca dell’amore venne del tutto 


rimutata e assunse nuova forma, (X, 197) 
Here four objects of interest are unmistakably distinguished: in- 


spiration first, or the motivating circumstances, then the spirit or 
character of the poet, then the content, and finally the artistic 
treatment. It is not that Carducci consciously or systematically 
makes these distinctions. Being himself a poet, it is only natural 
that, in criticizing a work of literature, he should proceed by in- 
vestigating the creative process as he knew it. He proceeds from 
his own experience. He knows that before a poet can write mean- 
ingfully, or indeed, we may say, before any one can do anything 
at all meaningfully, there must be an end in view; there must he 
motivation or, in a nobler sense, inspiration. But motivation or 
inspiration, though necessary, is not sufficient. It cannot actual- 
ize itself in a vacuum. The character of the poet, the kind of per- 
son he is, his emotional make-up is an important conditioning 
factor. Personality or character is the filter through which mo- 
tivation or inspiration must pass. Another factor is the skill of 
the agent, his technical proficiency and inventiveness; for, what- 
ever the inspiration, a man cannot possibly produce a work of art 
without a certain mastery of technique. And, as a third and final 
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conditioning factor, he must have at his disposal a subject matter, 
something upon which to work and actualize the original inspira- 
tion—a block of marble, a musical or literary theme, an idea. To 
express it in Aristotelian terms, these three conditioning factors 
are the material, efficient and formal causes which, together with 
the final, make up the four causes as articulated in the Second 
Book of the Physics.“ But, just as in Aristotle the first three so- 
called causes cease to be causes apart from the fourth, so in Car- 
ducci, content, form, and character acquire causal significance only 
as factors conditioning motivation or inspiration. The last, the 
unifying principle of the creative process, is the most important 
element ; yet it cannot actualize itself in art except through content, 
form, and character. 

Unlike the modern critics or theorists who would isolate the 
intellectual content or social circumstance, or who, like the recent 
ermeticit, would use a literary text only as the pretext for an ef- 
fusive disquisition on the moral complexity of the poet, Carducci 
pursues with due emphasis all that has traditionally interested 
men in the contemplation of a work of art. Neglecting no essential 
element, he is always intent upon grasping, not a fragment, but the 
wholeness of the work. It is as if he had anticipated in his prac- 
tice, the method of criticism theoretically defined by the philoso- 
pher Giovanni Gentile in his La Filosofia dell’Arte, from which 


I here quote: 

Ebbene, leggere e rileggere, tradurre e ritradurre, e ogni parola pe- 
sarla, vederla in sé e nel contesto, e ogni elemento scrutarlo per quel 
che @ da solo e per quel che porta nell’insieme (metro, ritmo, perso- 
naggi, fatti storici, leggende e fantasmi e idee religiose e filosofiche 
e immagini della natura): interpretare insomma con tutti i sussidi 
a nostra disposizione, finché dalle sparse membra il corpo si ricom- 
ponga tutto, e si levi, e cammini, e viva della sua vita, e ci faccia 
sentire come tutto quel che é e fa, nasce da li e si fonde li, in quella 
vita: questo é intendere e scoprire il bello di un opera d’arte: scoprire 
quel punto, da cui s’irradia tutta la luce che illumina, in ogni sua 
parte, Ia mole dell’opera d’arte, e la fa splendere in un’assoluta traspa- 
renza. Questa @ la critica.‘ 


Carducci, like Gentile, was concerned with the recreation of the 
poetic process as a whole; and only for the purpose of analysis 
did he consider, as we shall do here for the same purpose, the ele- 
ments of content, form, character, and inspiration or motivation. 

Carducci (and Croce too, for that matter, despite his subtle pro- 
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tests to the contrary) never doubted the legitimacy of the tradi- 
tional distinctions between subject matter and form in a work of 
literature. His personal experience, and the testimony of writers 
of the past, was not to be argued away by the paradoxical reasoning 
of idealistic or subjectivistic philosophy. Carducci does not hesi- 
tate to say, for instance, that the Divine Comedy has a subject 
matter. He writes: 
.- . la Commedia é, come il poeta la qualificé, opera dottrinale; perché 
reca in atto la filosofia morale del Convivio, e specialmente la dot- 
trina circa l’anima umana come disposta e tendente alla perfezione 
e alla felicita per due vie e per due guise. Ha per oggetto l’uomo in 
quanto per il libero arbitrio @ sommesso alla giustizia che premia e 
punisce, ha per oggetto rimovere i viventi in questa terra dallo stato 
di miseria e avviarli alla perfezione e felicita temporale con l’esercizio 
delle virti filosofiche e alla perfezione e beatitudine eterna con |’eser- 
cizio delle teologiche. (VII, 320-321) 
And just as it is possible to consider abstractly the subject matter 
of a work of art, so is it also possible to consider abstractly the 
technique or form. Too many, guided by Croce’s clever polemic 
against and in favor of the study of genres (Croce, as he himself 
wittily said, was always anxious to please all parties in every argu- 
ment) have looked condescendingly on Carducci for what seems 
to have been an excessive interest in abstract literary forms and 
genres. But looks of condescension are not warranted. Carducci 
wrote at length and with minute care on the subject of genres 
and literary forms; yet he did so, not pedantically, but with the 
loving thoroughness and fascination of one who has himself made 
use of them and who is aware that, if properly considered, they 
are as indispensable to the critic, as they have proved to be, in 
practice, to the poets and writers of the past. To justify his in- 
terest in genres and versification, Carducci thus pointedly re- 
marked : 
Perdonino i liberi e profondi ingegni queste chiacchiere su’ metri, 
troppo lunghe e minute: ma senza conoscere la storia della metrica, 
poco fin ora o nulla curata in Italia, si potré benissimo fare molta 
retorica inspirata e chiamarla poesia o critica, ma non s’intendera 
mai lo svolgimento organico e lo spirito della lirica, non si discernera 
quello che sia da innovare o modificare e quello che giovi meglio 
lasciar morire. (XVI, 227-228) 
His interest in metrics and in the historical development of lit- 
erary genres served to refine his taste and to intensify his deli- 
eate perception of the purely technical beauties of literature. In 
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this respect he is without an equal among Italian literary critics. 
Thus the comparison drawn by him between Poliziano’s ottava 
rima and that of Ariosto and Tasso, praising the first as the finest 
example of its kind, without detracting from the merits of the 
others, remains authoritative. He writes: 
. hon é mai dura l’ottava, la quale pare a me che raccolga le due 
doti diverse di quella dell’Ariosto e dell’altra del Tasso: grave e 
sonora, ma non tornita e rimbombante come la seconda; libera e varia, 
ma non soverchio disciolta come la prima; l’ottava del Poliziano, dov’é 
proprio bella, supera, a parer mio, quella de’ due grandi epici; @ 
l’archetipo dell’ottava italiana. (XII, 217) 


He knows from his own experience as a poet that technical pro- 
ficiency can be pursued as an end in itself, and he applies that 
knowledge in his literary criticism. He is able, for example, to 
acknowledge the technical excellence of the poets of the sixteenth 
century, while marking their deficiency in other respects: 
{i cinquecentisti] deviarono nel concetto; in quanto si trattenero con 
lunghe ripetizioni sopra un sentimento o un pensiero solo, pill cor- 
retti che non caldi, pit fioriti che non imaginosi, pitt tornitori di versi 
elegantissimi che non poeti. ... (VI, 121-122) 


He is able to discern and isolate for critical consideration the tech- 


nical deficiencies in some of Dante’s early songs: 
.. + @ troppo chiara la ricerca delle difficolta senza un corrispondente 
effetto artistico . . . si smarrisce nella prolissita l’integrale armonia 
della stanza e se ne scompiglia la unita nella mistura dei troppi versi 
minori e nel lusso delle rime. (X, 176-177) 


And he can, with like discernment, praise the same author for the 
technical ingenuity displayed in other early lyrics: 
... la soavita e la pienezza del verso, delle rime e fin delle sillabe 
é ineffabile: @ in queste affettata la rude audacia dei traslati, delle 
imagini, delle comparizioni, anche l’asprezza de’ suoni, anche la dif- 
ficolta delle rime. ... (X, 160-161) 
A true poet, Carducci knew well, will not shrink from exercising 
his talents, attempting to adapt traditional techniques and forms 
to his particular temperament and purpose, smoothing the edges, 
polishing them, until they become clear reflectors of his own orig- 
inality. Of Angelo Poliziano’s genius, as revealed in a ballad imi- 
tating the manner of an ancient author, he says: 
. . . il Poliziano imitd alcuni epigrammi su le rose d’incerto autore 
dell’ultima decadenza latina. Ma confrontinsi quelli epigrammi con 
la ballata toscana: e si vedra come nel fatto dell’imitazione poetica 


possa apparir verita quel che fu ciurmeria o illusione degli alchimisti, 
il miracolo di cambiare in oro ogni pid vile metallo. (XII, 320-321) 
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The technical competence of the young Dante, also, is revealed in 


the alchemy of his imitations: 
. . . fu sua gloria, come d’ogni poeta grande, cominciare onde tutti 
cominciavano, e con gl’instrumenti ch’erano a mano di tutti conse- 
guire tale effetto da rinnovar l’arte e affermarla. (X, 82) 


But, for the benefit of those who would still accuse Carducci of 
pedantic interest in metrics and literary genres, it must be noted 
here that he considered the highest technical achievement to be 
something almost beyond analysis. Form vanishes as an isolatable 
element in the perfect work of art. The ultimate reward of great 
effort and technical study is that effort and study are no longer 
apparent. Such, he says, is the form of the beautiful lyrics of 


Dante, 
che male saprei definire: direi quasi che forma non vi sia, tanto é 
generalmente leggera, volatile, aerea: non che lo sforzo, ma il pid 
delle volte non v’é pur lo studio dell’artista che avverte all’opera 
sua. (X, 123) 


When the form seems to have vanished, and the effort and study 
of the artist are no longer visible, it is possible to speak of style. 
And the style, of course, is not of the content nor of form, but 
of the man. 

The style is the man: and, as we have already said, for Carducci 
the personality of the writer or poet plays a most important part 
in the artistic process. Technical proficiency is but an instrument, 
primary and indispensable, for enabling the poet to impress the 
stamp of his character upon his subject. Indeed, character seems 
to emerge, in Carducci’s criticism, as the distinctive element of the 
creative process; it gives living personality to a work of art. If the 
poet fails to give himself sincerely in his work, or has too little to 
give, the distinctive mark of living personality will be absent from 
his artistic production. Such is the case in the poetry of Chiabrera 


who, as Carducci says, 

non ebbe . .. quel gran temperamento lirico che gli supponeva il 
Leopardi. . . . Tutta questa farragine di versi mostra in lui un in- 
gegno tecnico di grande abbrivo, rotto a diverse guise di virtuosita; 
non il lirico, che @ toccato, penetrato, invasato, quasi ammalato del- 
Yargomento, che soffre ed esulta in quello. Cosi @ delle canzonette 
e degli scherzi, morbidissimi, volubilissimi, di molti suoni; ma ne’ 
quali si desidera un sentimento vivo ed appassionato. ... (XV, 44) 


On the other hand, even while remaining technically unrefined and 
uncultivated, a man of rich character may transfer the breath of 
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real life to his literary work. Carducci cites the example of St. 
Francis, who was able to communicate, poetically, his highest re- 


ligious sentiments, in spite of artistic deficiencies: 
Né ... vogliamo negare che San Francesco avesse l’anima altamente 
poetica: che anzi egli fu forse il pit gran poeta italiano innanzi 
Dante. Ma della poesia non apparisce che egli possedesse la facolta 
artistica. (VIII, 87) 


But the character of the artist appears most plainly in the finished 
work only when his technical skill is fully perfected. Carducci 
speaks of the poetic art of Bo caccio as an adequate medium for 


the expression of personality: 
.. . egli recd nel suo lavoro tutti gli avvedimenti di un artista no- 
velio, che @ gia fino pur restando ingenuo; vi dedusse la corrente 
della coloritrice poesia antica, onde tra i pallidi ripetitori apparisce 
originale; vi introdusse la personalita sua, che era in somma |’ima- 
gine del popolo italiano uscente dal medio evo e affacciantesi alle 
gioie del Rinascimento. (XI, 319) 


But, as one might have expected, it is in connection with Dante 
that Carducci makes his most emphatic statement about the role 


of character in the artistic process: 
Dante anzi tutto @ un grandissimo poeta: e grandissimo poeta é, 
perché grand’uomo; e grand’uomo, perché ebbe una grande conscienza. 
(VII, 317) 


Carducci carries the consideration of character in the work of art 
as far as it is possible to do so. But even a superficial examination 
of the passages we have quoted so far, should suggest to the reader 
that our critic is not inelined to isolate character to the point of 
biographical fallacy. He considers biographical details concerning 
the character or personality of the writer only to determine the 
extent to which they are reflected in his work; for he knows that 
the character of the writer is a legitimate object of critical interest 
only when it is sought in the imprint of the poetic personality in 
the work of art itself. It loses al! value for true literary criticism 
when one stoops to dwell upon the study of what the artist has in 
common with other mortals in the everyday business of life. 
Motivation or inspiration, the last of the four isolated objects 
of critical interest, is the most elusive. Yet it is the alpha and 
omega of the creative process. It is the initial impulse that first 
moves the writer to embark upon his work, and concretizes itself 
in the finished work as the absolute measure of his achievement. 
Sometimes the initial impulse may be merely the impact of a rich 
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environment upon a sensitive personality, as in the case of the 


youthful Ariosto, thus described by Carducci: 
. . . la fantasia di lui dové esser ben presto doleemente e simpatica- 
mente percossa e svegliata, colorita e informata da quella magnifi- 
cenza di vita, che, posate le guerre esterne, vinte le congiurazioni e 
i tumulti domestici, cessati i lutti delle pestilenze e delle carestie, si 
svolgeva, e fioriva allegra in Ferrara fra il 1485 e il 1494. (XIV, 3-4) 


The motivation or inspiration of certain early poems of Dante is 


described, instead, in almost Freudian terms: 
. . le idee e le facolta del poeta furono come avvolte e trascinate 
dalla rapina di una passione profonda, se non vogliasi d’un ardor 
sensuale. (X, 157) 


Very often Carducci identifies motivation with a particular chain 
of events or circumstances, The external impulse responsible for 
Dante’s masterpiece, writes our critic, was provided by the chain 


of events which led to and kept him in exile: 
Dante avrebbe finito scrivendo rime puramente dottrinali, se l’esiglio 
non lo avesse penosamente messo per una via nuova. La novita an- 
gosciosa della vita d’esule e d’uomo di parte, e d’una parte vinta, 
rieccitd giovenilmente quella grande anima .. . sotto i colpi della 
sventura quella tempera di acciaio reagi scattante e squillante. (X, 
178-179) 


Sometimes the initial motivation of a poet comes merely as a de- 


sire to imitate: 

. il Mussato intende d’imitare: ma, tra perché la mano gli si 
riscalda nel lavoro e trascorre e perché egli non intende intimamente 
nell’essenza sua l’esempio propostosi, vinto dalla natura é@ trascinato 
ad essere originale. (XII, 103) 


There are many kinds and degrees of motivation; but there can 
come a point where even the lowest motivation may turn into 
something else, where it may be supplanted by a more intimate, 
irresistible impulse. Carducci describes such a transformation in 


his essay on Metastasio: 

A comporre non si mosse mai per una spinta interiore; restio al lavoro 

che nell’infrenamento della facilita gli riusciva penoso, aspettava gli 

ordini; si metteva al tavolino sempre in quell’ore e sempre per tante 
ore; ma in quelle determinate ore s’invasava cosi dell’argomento, che 

ci piangeva sopra. ... (XV, 255) 

But what, finally, is this inspiration that acts imperceptibly 
upon the seattered elements of art, and, like a catalyst, welds them 
together into an indissoluble organic whole? Carducci once de- 
fined it simply as a gift of the gods given to a lucky few." Yet he 
has frequently described the traces of it in the life and work of 
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true poets. He writes of the young Dante inspired by the idealized 


image of Beatrice: 

Quando questa imagine di donna batté alla porta del cuore di Dante, 
dall’ardenza d’ideali che fervea in quella pura e forte giovinezza el- 
l’attinse anima nuova e ne usci colorata d’altra vita che parve e fu 
miracolo. Le forme di tradizione gid usate si squagliarono al tocco 
di quel gran cuore appassionato ed austero; in quella profonda in- 
timita di affetto la idealita indeterminata delle corti e delle scuole 
si fuse; e nella Vita nuova di Dante, in conspetto alla primavera dei 
colli d’Arno, alla primavera di chiese che sorgevano biarche a Maria, 
alla primavera della liberta che pur allora liberava li schiavi, surse 
la impassibile, l’aerea, l’angelicata Beatrice. (VII, 306) 


At its highest, inspiration is a breath of love che ditta dentro, a 
Spirit that frustrates all attempts to define it; we discern its pres- 
ence only because it burns us when we touch the works it informs. 

Without inspiration, Carducci concludes, no amount of skill in 
versification, not the loftiest of subjects or ideas, not the best 
moral intentions in the world will suffice to produce a great work 
of art. Where real inspiration is lacking there will be no real 


poetry ; and, 
... quando non c’é la poesia . . . metteteci quanta morale volete, e la 
religione per giunta, metteteci la monarchia la democrazia |’anarchia, 
Dio o il diavolo, l’arcangelo San Michele o Satanasso, quando la 
poesia non c’é, non c’é materia o contenenza, non ci sono intenzioni 
o tendenze che la sostituiscano o la scusino o la compensino. (XVI, 276) 


In the foregoing pages, by means of a brief examination of 
excerpts from Carducci’s critical writings, we have tried to show 
the nature of Carducci’s critical method and the basic unity of his 
critical interests. We may here conclude that in his analysis of 
literary works Carducci never mistook a part for the whole, and 
rarely left out of consideration any of the phases or elements tra- 
ditionally acknowledged to be the proper objects of literary criti- 
cism. His method was, it is true, not systematic; it was nothing 
more than the instinctive effort to explain literature by tracing 
or recreating the essential moments of its genesis. He knew from 
his own intimate experience as a poet that the choice of subject 
and its elaboration in a work of art, the technical skill of the artist, 
his personality, and the motive foree which initiates and sustains 
the creative process, are essential constituents of the perfected 
work of art. This intimate knowledge did not (as Croce would 
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have us believe)’ diminish Carducci’s capacity as a critic but, 
rather, perfected it, serving as a unifying prineple in all his eriti- 
eal writings. 


ANNE PAOLUCCI 
Columbia University 


1Croce’s controversial judgment that Carducci’s critical writings fell 
short of the essential requirement of criticism because of the absence of 
an esthetic doctrine, a philosophy of art (“la mancanza di una salda dot- 
trina estetica, di una filosofia dell’arte’—Croce, Giosué Carducci, 2nd 
ed., Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1927, p. 116) prevailed for more than a 
generation after Carducci’s death. Many admirers of Carducci rose to his 
defense during that time, but it was not until Luigi Russo—himself a 
Crocian—took up the question in 1938 that a first successful inroad was 
made against the long-standing judgment of Croce. Russo, using Croce’s 
very words, thus reversed his master’s appraisal: “Oggi, senza paura di 
essere fraintesi, si pud anche giungere a rovesciare paradossalmente il 
giudizio crociano, e affermare che la critica del Carducci, pur nella sua 
modestia e nel suo limite, vive di una salda dottrina estetica e di una 
ecoerente filosofia dell’arte. .. .” (Luigi Russo, “Carducci Critico,” La 
Critica Letteraria Contemporanea, 3 vols., Bari: Gius, Laterza & Figli, 
1946, I, 6.) 

? Citations from Carducci in this essay are to the Opere, Edizione Na- 
zionale, 30 vols. (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1935-1940). 

* Even the essay entitled “Critica e Arte” is no exception. It is a 
polemical work. 

‘ Aristotle, Physics, trans. R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye in The Basic 
Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 
1941), pp. 240-241 (Bk. II, Ch. 3). 

5 Giovanni Gentile, La Filosofia dell’Arte in Compendio (Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1942) p. 159. 

*Renato Serra in his essay “Carducci e Croce,” in Scritti Critici (Fi- 
renze: Casa Editrice Italiana, 1910), p. 105, writes: “Il Carducci del 
nostro cuore é quello che diceva le parole che nessuno, fra quanti ser- 
bano nel loro cassetto un segreto di quaderni pieni di cancellature, in- 
numerabili e¢ varie come gli entusiasmi dell’adolescenza, sa ricurdare 
senza tenerezza. ‘Dopo il dono di fare la divina poesia, il dono largito 
dagli dei ai loro prediletti, @ di ammirarla fino alle lacrime. Questo 
secondo dono, io l’ho.’” 

™# |. se il Carducci non riusci critico profondo e rigoroso, la cagione 
@ in cid che egli era poeta, che il suo spirito era continuamente in moto 
sulla linea della aspirazione e dell’idoleggiamento artistico.” Croce, 
Giosué Carducci, pp. 136-137. 
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(A propos of M. Messina: Domenico di Giovanni detto i 
Burchiello. Sonetti Inediti. Firenze, Olschki, 1952) 


AS THERE ever such a popular composer of nonsense 

rhymes, i.e., solely sonetti caudati? From a bibliographical 
chore on the present reviewer’s part, the examination of almost 
all the printed editions of Burchiello’s verse in the British Museum 
and various other libraries on two continents, he can assert that in 
the first years after the introduction of printing in Europe, i.e., 
approximately the last three decades of the fifteenth century, 
various printers reproduced in print no less than a dozen times 
sizable representations of this author’s sonnets with a few can- 
zoni intermingled. Dante’s Divina Commedia enjoyed in the same 
period only a seore of printings; and various of Petrarch’s works 
only around ten. My researches would seem to indicate an editio 
princeps: Venezia: Arnaldo, cirea 1472 (cf. under Burchiello in 
the printed Catalogue of the Books in the British Museum [1946] 
and the Catalogue of the British Museum for Fifteenth Century 
Printed Books, Parts 4-7 (1916-1935), and the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke, Vol. 5, cols. 154ff. (Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1932), 
as well as M. B. Stillwell: Incunabula in American Libraries. A 
Second Census of Fifteenth-century Books owned in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. New York, Bibliographical Society of 
America, 1940 (Monograph Series, No. 1), T. M. Guarnaschelli— 
E. Valenziani—E.Cerulli, Indice generale degli incunaboli delle 
biblioteche d’Italia (so far Vols. 1-3, A-L), in Indici e Cataloghi, 
N. S. Vol. I, Roma, and a number of catalogues of collections of 
incunabula in various European and American Libraries, includ- 
ing also the edition alluded to by G. Fabris as in the Civica 
Bibliot. di Udine (ref. Memor. stor. cividalesi [forogiuliesi}, 4, 
1907), 245)), whereas Professor Messina claims p. 25): ‘‘La 
stampa contribu! molto alla diffusione—nel solo Quattrocento se 
ne contano undici edizioni, la prima delle quali risale al 1475: 
la rarissima stampa di Bologna;’’ and (pp. 10-11) as representa- 
tive of the matter, he discovered that: ‘‘La tradizione manoscritta 
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si scinde in due grandi famiglie . . . Da esse derivano le stampe 
quattrocentine e cinquecentine, che formano due varieta i eui pil 
autorevoli rappresentanti e capostipiti sono la edizione di Bologna, 
3 ottobre 1475, e quella di Firenze, Francesco di Dino Cartolaio, 23 
novembre 1481, sulle quali vennero riprodotte le altre, con varianti 
ed aggiunte.’’ 

As for an autograph of Burchiello’s Sonetti, Prof. Messina is 
correct in saying, (p. 9): ‘‘Delle poesie del Burchiello mancano 
gli autografi o almeno una raccolta approvata dal poeta.’’ In the 
Italian translation of the itemization of the Italian MSS belong- 
ing to the Earl of Ashburnham’s Library purchased from Gugliel- 
mo Libri, perhaps the greatest biblioklept of all time, namely, in 
The Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, Appendix, pt. III: The MSS of the Earl of Ashburnham 
(London, 1881), made by Cesare Paoli and Enrico Rostagno for 
the Atti del Parlamento, Legislatura XV, Camera n. 225 della I 
Sessione (1884) in order to instigate on the part of the Camera 
the purchase of the Earl’s Italian MSS., item 1219 on p. 58 


appears as: ‘Burchiello Sonetti Cod. membr. in quarto del secolo 
XV. Autografo (sic!).’ Long researches I have made on the MSS 
containing sonnets by both Antonio Pucci and Burchiello have 
proved to me, as I shall show, that this codex cannot be an auto- 
graph of Burchiello as so stated in that catalogue. 

Prof. Messina, who has in preparation a critical edition of the 
entire corpus of sonnets of Burchiello of which the present edi- 


tion is but a sort of trial balloon (even as he states (p. 5 note): 


‘‘La presente nota introduttiva non ha la pretesa di compiere la 
figura del Burchiello attraverso |’analisi della sua poesia e lo studio 
dei rapporti con la vita e la cultura dell’eta che fu sua... . Mi 
propongo di condurre a compiutezza maggiore questo mio lavoro 
nella premessa alla edizione critica che ho in preparazione’’), has 
already published other preliminary studies. In one: ‘In margine 
all’edizione critica dei Sonetti del Burchiello: Di due manoscritti 
sino ad oggi ignorati,’ in La Bibliofilia LIV (1953), 35ff., Mes- 
sina dispels any doubt that a ms. in the private library of Sig. 
Aldo Olschki of Florence, from the library Minutoli-Tegrimi of 
Lucea, may be an ‘ Autograph of Burchiello.’ As a matter of fact, 
Messina says in his book, op. cit., (p. 9) in regard to the existence 
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of ‘‘una raccolta approvata dal poeta’’: ‘‘Né poteva esserci. Il 
nostro seriveva di volta in volta, quando l’estro lo prendeva, e 
abbandonava i parti della sua fantasia al godimento degli amici, 
per i quali molto spesso poetava, che li lasciavano andare anonimi 
fra il popolo, che ben riconosceva |’autore nello stile. Chi veniva 
in possesso di quei sonetti li affidava alla memoria o ai suoi zi- 
baldoni, per ripeterli nei lieti conversari delle allegre brigate. Solo 
dopo la morte, o pochi anni prima, amorosi racecoglitori misero 
assieme quella che fu, o credettero fosse, la produzione poetica del 
barbiere di Calamala.’’ (This ingenious idea of Prof. Messina 
may well represent the manner in which many raccolte poetiche 
were in general made.) 

Messina speaks on pp. 26-9 of: ‘‘Le undici edizioni a stampa 
del Cinquecento (che) stanno ad indicare come la fortuna del 
Burchiello non é diminuita affatto, anzi s’é accresciuta maggior- 
mente con il passar del tempo.’’ My researches in the British 
Museum, Harvard (Houghton), Newberry, Princeton, ete. Li- 
braries have turned up at least fifteen, while it might be noted 
that during the same century the printings of the Divine Comedy 
doubled to two score. 

From my examination of the successive editions of the Sonetti, 
from the one I assume to be the editio princeps to the most modern, 
I have noted how a number of sonnets wander in and out of edi- 
tions. The fact is that as Messina points out, there are different 
traditions of editions and one tradition sometimes consistently 
retains for a period a sonnet which scholarship proves spurious 
for Burchiello and then a later editor such as Doni or Biscioni 
will drop it or else some editor will belatedly in the tradition he 
is upholding add a sonnet. In examining several samples of such, 
it will be noted that they oceur in some form in MSS dated too 
early for any of the original copying they contain. Now to il- 
lustrate: the son. caudato: Jo non truovo che per me fichi un ago 
eecurs in the Laurentian Ashburnhamiano ms. now no. 1293 
already referred to. On two occasions, widely separated in time, 
I have consulted this codex. It is a beautifully executed ms. with 
red rubrics. Before almost all the sonnets it contains, there are 
the letters: ‘S. B.’, which being interpreted mean : ‘sonetto burchiel- 
lo;’ (By way of disproving that this ms. could be aa autograph 
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as reputed by the Catalogue, one might query: Would a poet ex- 
ecute a most regularly written-in-printing ms., prefixing each 
of his own poems by such a rubric when the whole codex con- 
tained naught else, save his own poems or those from designated 
correspondents? And would such a poet-scribe be apt to entitle 
the collection of his poems with a rubric: ‘Qui incominciano e 
sonecti deluenera/bile buchiello p. (oeta) Fiorentino A’ (in 
gold, top space filled in with green color and the bottom with 
red)? (Cf. F. Flamini, La lirica tosc., Pisa, Nistri, 1891, p. 458, 
n. 1). Now on page 64 recto of this cod. after a line at the top of 
page left blank as if for a rubric, there is the son. now being dis- 
cussed ; but at the bottom of the preceding page (63), there is the 
usual red rubric: ‘S B’. (Such is the case at the bottom of page 
10 with its red rubric: ‘S B’, then at the top of page 11, the sonetto 
caudato: ‘‘Non mi sentendo tal da dar di becco,’’ likewise at the 
bottom of page 25, the usual red rubric: ‘S B’, but in this case it 
is repeated at the top of page 26, ‘S B’, and then follows the so- 
netto eaudato: ‘‘Questi c’anno studiato il corone;’’ and an identi- 
eal ease with that of our sonnet on page 86 at the bottom, where 
is to be found the usual red rubric: ‘S B’ and at the top of page 87 
with a first line left vacant followed by the sonetto caudato; 
‘‘Qvattordici staiora de’ permecchi’’. Our sonnet at present under 
discussion is to be found in many of the usual editions of the 
sonnets of Burchiello, beginning with that of 1490 and then in 
the ones for 1514, 1518, 1546, 1553, 1558, 1568, 1597, 1757, all 
with the attribution: ‘‘S. DI BVRCHIELLO’’. The printed text 
is substantially identical with that found in the following MSS: 
Laur. Ashb. 1293, Bibl. Naz. Centr. di Firenze II. IV. 250 (gia 
Magliab. VII. 1009) fol. 197v, Magliab. VII. 1167, foll. 130r-v, 
Laur. Plut. XL, 48, no. CLXXXV verso-recto, Bologna Universi- 
taria 4052, fol. 40v, coll. 1-2, and with slight alterations in Magliab. 
VII. 1145, fol. 7lv. All these codices date from around the mid- 
dle of the Quattrocento. However, in the codex Bologna Univ. 
158, fol. 36 verso, mid-column 1, appears our sonnet with the 
altered capoverso: ‘‘(I) O non posso trouar chi fiechi |’agho,’’ 
preceded by the red rubric: ‘‘Son(etto) de [11?] a poea earita 
d’antonio pucej’, wherein the ‘a,n’ and ‘nio’ and the ‘u’ of the 
‘puccj’ have been doctored up by a later hand with black ink. Our 
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sonnet in this latter ms. is in the sonetto caudato form and its 
textual variations are closest akin to those of Magliab. VII. 1145; 
but the capoverso in cod. Magliab. VII. 1145 reads: ‘‘I’ non so 
ben com’ io mi ficchi un ago.’’ v.3, 158: ‘‘Chi freghi,’’ which 
agrees with most other texts, while 1293 has: ‘‘O fichi’’; and 
1145: ‘‘o chi seriva in su.’’ v. 4, 158: ‘‘Dipinghi’’; 1145: ‘‘di- 
pinga’’. v. 5, 158: ‘‘D’ognun’’. v. 6, almost all MSS, final: 
‘‘eapello’’; but 158 and 1145: ‘‘chiauello’’. v. 11, 158: ‘‘E dicemi 
ch’io nolla darei altrui’’; 1145: ‘‘e dico te ch’i’ non lo dare’ 
altrui’’; others; ‘‘E dice te’, i’ nol darei altrui’’; v. 13: ‘‘E qua 
dice, Antonio mio, con ecui’’; whereas the other MSS: ‘‘ed e’ mi 
risponde et dicemi con eui’’ (1145: ‘‘allora con eui’’). It is self 
evident that the ‘‘ Antonio mio’’ of v. 13 of the text of Bol. univ. 
158 has been eliminated from all the other textual readings. Now 
cod. Bol. univ. 158 is the oldest, antedating the years of poetic 
creativity of Burchiello. The official inventory of codex Bol. univ. 
158 is to be found in G. Mazzatinti-A. Sorbelli, Jnventari dei ma- 
noscritti delle biblioteche d’Italia, XV (Forli: Bondondoni, 1909; 
ristampa Leo S. Olschki, Firenze) (which is: Lodovico Frati, Jn- 
dici dei codici italiani conservati nella Biblioteca Universitaria di 
Bologna, Vol. I), pp. 155-7. At the end (p. 157), Frati refers to 
Francesco Zambrini, J! Libro della cuctna del secolo XIV, Testo 
di lingua non mai fin qui stampato (Bologna, Romagnoli, 1863) 
(in Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare, Dispensa 40), with- 
out mentioning that that edition contains in the Avvertenza, pp. 
XXI-XL, a partial inventory of Bol. univ. 158. This codex is in 
quarto as Anicio Bonueci, La Historia della bella reina d’Oriente 
(Bologna: Romagnoli, 1862 (1864, 1867) (Scelta di cur. lett. ined. 
o rare, Disp. 41) on p. XI states, ‘‘Bol. univ. 158 Provvisorio, 
contenente una mescolanza preziosa di cose bellissime e tutte del 
tempo della nostra pit antica letteratura’’. The ms. is membra- 
naceo and certainly of the fourteenth century, palimpsest, of 103 
fols. numbered 27-85, 86-99 with two columns to the folio. After 
the early plundering of the contents of this ms. at the hands of 
Zambrini, Bonueci and Renier, it remained for Olindo Guerrini 
(Lorenzo Steechetti), pupil of Carducci and librarian at the Uni- 
versitaria), to make some sort of statement as to the hands in 
which the codex is written. (Cf. his La Tavola e la cucina nei se- 
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coli XIV e XV: conferenza tenuta all’Esposizione di Torino il 21 
giugno 1884, (Firenze: Barbera, 1884), and principally his Fram- 
mento di un libro di cucina del sec. XIV (edito nel di delle nozze 
Carducci-Gnacearini), (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1887), (a copy in 
the Houghton Library of Harvard University: call no. *Tee 
7488.875), (Cf. S. Morpurgo, LVII ricette d’un libro di cucina del 
buon secolo della lingua (Per nozze Franchetti-Enriques), (Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli, 1890), p. 3 (I possess a microfilm copy of this 
latter), and S. Morpurgo, Supplemento alle opere volgari a stampa 
dello Zambrini, (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1929), no. 596, p. 115, eol. 1). 
In the latter publication of Guerrini, he states on pp. 1-2, that the 
codex is ‘‘membranaceo e composto di diversi quaderni scritti da 
mani diverse del secolo XIV e rilegati insieme, se non erro, sul 
finire del secolo XVII (in pelle).’’ He states that for the portion 
which he publishes therein; namely, fols. 84-90, the handwriting 
seems ‘‘del finire del secolo XIV o al pit dei primissimi anni de! 
seguente.’’ ‘‘Quanto pid considero il Codice, tanto pil mi convinco 
che il Libro gia pubblicato (i.e., F. Zambrini, Scelta, Disp. 40) e 
questo Frammento che pubblico, furono seritti dalla stessa mano.’’ 
(pp. 2-3) 

For this edition Messina has culled from many MSS various 
Burchiello sonnets which had never found their way into the 
printed editions or very rarely into print. He prints a couple of 
sonnets which ean be termed fable-sonnets; they are: nos. XIX 
and XLIV (pp. 19 and 44 respectively), adding in notes on pp. 
65-6 a second sonnet, a sequel to no. XIX. There is no mention 
in the notes that the first (XIX) as well as its sequel had already 
been printed by Kenneth McKenzie in his noteworthy article: 
‘Italian Fables in Verse,’ in PMLA XXI (1906), 242-4, with var- 
iants (MSS Bibl. Naz. Centr. di Firenze, Cod. Magliabechiano VII, 
375 and Cod. II. IV. 250 (gid Magliab. VII, 1009) ; and the second 
(XLIV), already by G. Fabris in Memor. stor. civid. (forogiul.) 
V (1908), 211-12, no. 267, XLIII. (This study of Fabris he does 
mention on p. 65, no. XVII: ‘‘perché quella pubblicazione non é 
facilmente reperibile’’ (but it is in the Florence Nazionale and 
Venice Marciana as well as in the Harvard and Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries) ). 

It would appear that Prof. Messina, too, has fallen a prey to 
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at least hesitant confidence in assigning authorship by Burchiello 
to one poem in his Son. Inediti; this, the fable-sonnet: La volpe 
e ’l lupo e l’asin si pregiato (XIX). Messina adds allusion only 
to two additional texts of the first which were unknown to Me- 
Kenzie; namely, Cod. Magliabech. VII, 1167 (of which he gives 
the variants, p. 66) and Cod. Ginori-Venturi, 3 (Cf. Mario Fer- 
rara, ‘Il eodice Venturi Ginori di rime antiche (Descrizione, no- 
tizie, indici dei capoversi e dei nomi),’ in La Bibliofila, an. 52 
(1950), 41-102), (from which he gives no variants); he (p. 66) 
like McKenzie (pp. 271-3, son. 8) cites the novellette of San Ber- 
nardino da Siena, but quite naturally can add the subsequent: 
Novellette ed esempi morali di S.B. da S., a cura di A. Baldi, Lan- 
ciano, 1916. McKenzie (p. 243) gives the variants of Cod. Bibl. 
Naz. Centr. di Firenze II. IV. 250 (gid Magliab. VII, 1009), the 
text Messina adopts since he believes this latter codex ‘autorevo- 
lissimo’, whereas McKenzie adopts the text of cod. Magliab. VII, 
375, whose text Messina declares (p. 6): ‘‘ha lezione quasi iden- 
tica a Magl. 1167.’’ The second son., declares Messina, ‘‘manea 
agli altri manoscritti’’ other than Magl. VII, 375, of which Mes- 
sina says, (p. 64, no. XIV): ‘‘L’antichita di questo codice, 
traseritto tra il 1407 ed il 1411, sembrerebbe escludere la paternita 
del B.’’ ‘‘e per il Pigli, copista del primo (i.e., Magl. VII, 375) ..., 
sconosciuto l’autore. E assai dubbia la paternita del B. E pit 
probabile appartenga al Pucci o all’Oreagna.’’ Messina’s ‘‘auto- 
revolissimo’’ Cod. BNCFir. II. IV. 250 gives the rubric: ‘Non so 
l’autore’. Yet Messina puts the first son. amongst his Son. ined. 
di B. As can be ascertained from McKenzie’s article cit., Cod. 
Magl. VII, 375 contains other fable-sonnets as well as the ones in 
terza rima. For these I can add other MSS texts: no. 9, Magl. 
VII, 1026, ec. 152/4, VIT. 1298, ec. 94a-b, Maruecelliana (Fir.) C. 
265, ec. 166a; son. 9b, Mgl. VII, 1298, c. 94a, VII, 1034, e. 15r, VIT, 
1168, ee. 143r-v, no. 355 son. 10, Mgl. 1026, e. 1524a; son. 11, Mel. 
1026, ec. 151/3a-b, VII, 1298, ce. 94b, Marucel. C. 265, ec. 166a-b 
(pencil, 16la-b); II, 3, Mgl. 1298, ee. 95ff. I intend to publish 
these texts plus some unknown fable-sonnet texts at a future date. 
Just who wrote these fable-sonnets seems problematic. Messina 
proposes Pucci or Oreagna. For other opinions rather favoring 
Pueci, Cf.: ‘si deve pur essa ascrivere al Pucci 0 a uno del cireolo 
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del Pucci,’ (Gianfranco Contini, Arch. rom., XXII (1938), 190) ; 
K. McKenzie, op. cit., p. 231 made tentative assumption of Pucci, 
but later toned down his statement in the Miscellanea Vincenzo 
Crescini to: ‘‘non saprei dire se siano tutte da attribuirsi ad un 
solo autore, o se debbano considerarsi propriamente come una col- 
lezione se non fortuita;’’ Natalino Sapegno in Poeti minori del 300, 
Milano-Napoli, Ricciardi, 1952, pp. 443, no. VIII—446, no. IX, 
gives four fable-sonnets, including them in the section devoted to: 
Testi minori anonimi e popolari, merely stating in a note, p. 425: 
‘*quattro favole esopiane, che risente della maniera del Pucci’’; 
then in a note on p. 443: ‘‘Ma é@ comunque illegittimo riportarli 
tutti, come si tende a fare, alla paternita di Antonio Pucci.’’ 
Meanwhile I wish to express my own reservations and commend 
Messina’s proposal of Oreagna as author as worthy of serious study. 

On p. 17, Messina categorically states: ‘‘I] padre della poesia 
burchia @ perd da individuare in A. Orcagna’’. This is in the tra- 
ditional line. F. Truechi in his Poesie italiane inedite di dugento 
autori, ece., vol. IL (Prato, 1846), p. 24, says, ‘‘. . . Pare che 
l’Oreagna fosse |’inventore di questa strana maniera di poesia, che 
poi fu detta burchiellesea; perché veramente |’Oreagna fu di 
molto anteriore al Burechiello.’’ (For onee, Trucchi is perhaps be- 
ing exact. Cf. S. Debenedetti, GSLI, XLIX (1907), 333, n. 2.) 
But Messina continues as quoted above: ‘‘A. Orcagna, che, sul 
finire del Trecento, riesce a raccogliere tutti gli sparsi elementi 
che rapidamente abbiamo indicato, e a dare, con nuova vivacita 
coloristica e pittorica, l’avvio alla vera e propria poesia di tal 
genere.’’ However, Andrea Oreagna died in 1368, rather prior, 
I should say, to the ‘‘finire del Trecento’’. Still, in footnote 16 
on p. 15, Messina maintains: ‘‘Ho la quasi certezza che sia da 
identificarsi con |’artista insigne e non con Mariotto di Nardo di 
Cione Oreagna.’’ Nardo di Cione Oreagna was a brother of An- 
drea, also a painter. This Mariotto, ergo, is Andrea’s nephew, who 
died in 1424. Vittorio Rossi much more cautiously states in /1 
Quattrocento, Milan, Vallardi, 1938, p. 265, ‘‘Per vero Domenico 
di Giovanni non fu il ritrovatore del genere, che gid avevano 
tratto il Sacchetti e un Oreagna pittore, diverso, com’é verosimile, 
dall’artista famoso e forse tutt’uno con quel Mariotto di Nardo di 
Cione Oreagna .. .’’ Prof. P. Sapegno in Jl Trecento, Milano, Val- 
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lardi, 1947), p. 422, shows more hesitancy, but says, ‘‘. . . 0, pid 
probabilmente, a un Matiotto (sic!) di Nardo di Cione Oreagna’’. 
The minutest treatment comes from the pen of Francesco Flamini 
with an apropos of a sonnet (also found by Prof. Messina in cod. 
Bibl. Naz. Cen. di Fir., Conv. (soppr.) B.7.2889, fol. 105v. Cf. 
Aevum, XXV (1951), 77, item 49, no. XVIII with note at the 
bottom of p. 78: ‘‘I sonetti XV e XVII (Molti poeti han gia 
descritto amore) sono sicuramente dell’Oreagna . . . per il secondo, 
a parte gli elementi interni (v. 8: mostrar |’intende |’(Orcagna 
pittore), la conferma ci é data dall’autorevole Magl. II, IV, 250, 
seritto dal Pigli.’’) in his op. cit., Pisa, 1891 (which Messina mis- 
dates ‘1899’ on p. 18, n. 22), pp. 217-18, with the apropos on the 
sonnet on p. 458, n. 1. It appears from Flamini (p. 217, n. 2; and 
Flamini’s quotation is to be found also in F. Corazzini, Miscel- 
lanea di cose inedite o rare, raccolte e pubblicate per cura di Fr. C., 
Firenze, Baracchi, 1853, p. 321), that Vasari is responsible for 
the confusion. Flamini points out that ‘‘L’Oreagna, morto nel 
1375 (sic!), non poté conoscere il Burchiello che usci di vita nel 
1449.”’ 


Several scholars have enumerated various codices that contain 


sonnets by Burchiello; namely, the editor in ‘‘Lubrisco Burchio 
A Chi legge,’’ pp. X-XI of the very prevalent edition of 1757; 
F. Novati in Rass, bibliogr. d. lett. it. II (1894), 49-50; and G. 
Fabris, op. cit., 4 (1908), 99n. Messina in his vast researches, in- 
cluding the Carte di V. Rossi in the Bibliot. Alessandrina in Rome 
(Cf. p. 72, n. 5), has consulted these MSS and come upon various 
others of which he has published studies: ‘Una raccolta di eu- 
riosita letterarie del tempo di Lorenzo il Magnifico, in Aevum, 
XXV (1951), 68-78 and ‘Rime inedite di Lorenzo il Magnifico 
e del Poliziano? (Mazzetto di rime del seecolo XV dai eodici II. 
1X. 42 e Conv. B.7.2889 della Bibl. Naz. di Firenze), in La Biblio- 
filia 53 (1951), 23ff. and ‘In margine all’edizione critica dei So- 
netti del Burechiello di due manoscritti sino ad oggi ignorati,’ in 
La Bibliofilia 54 (1952), 35ff. (Perhaps Messina might have con- 
sulted with profit the Carte di Enrico Molteni in the Ambrosian 
Library — a summary inventory is by V. De Bartholomaeis: 
Miscellanea di letteratura del medio evo, 1. Rime antiche senesi 
trovate da E. Molteni e illustrate da V. De B. con appendice: 
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Inventario delle carte di E.M., Roma; Societa Filologica Romana, 
1902, fase. I, where on p. 42, item 22 we find: ‘‘Estratti e indici 
di diversi codici contenenti poesie del Burchiello, e poeti burchiel- 
leschi . . . Naz. di Firenze conv. soppr. B.7.2887,’’ which I feel 
certain is an error for 2889.—as well as Cod. C 35 super. of the 
Ambrosian and the introduction to an opuscule per nozze Filip- 
pini-Searpelli: Enrico Filippini, Sedici poesie italiane estratte da 
codici dei secoli XIV e XV, Fabriano; Gentile, 1893, (copy in 
St. Marks library in Venice and in the Erasmo Péreopo Collection 
at the University of Michigan)). From his studies of minutiae 
Messina has established that there are two manuscript traditions 
of the Sonetti of Burchiello (Cf. ed., p. 10, n. 8 and La Bibliof. 
cit., an. 54 passim, with four faesimilies). To the already known 
Sonetti, Messina in the present edition has added 47 sonetti ine- 
diti, plus nine sonetti di corresnondenti di andatura burchiel- 
lesca, di varia attribuizione. These will undoubtedly be incorpor- 
ated wholly or in part into the critical edition of Burchiello’s poems 
which he is readying for the press. 

In line with the various angles of the foregoing discussion, I 


should propose that Messina might well have extended his section 


of rime burchiellesche. His son. no. XIV: ‘‘Il primo ber. . .’’ in 
‘*Magl. VII, 1167 .. Unico si trova preceduto e seguito da tutta 
una lunga serie di componimenti che sono, con assoluta certezza, 
di paternita burchiellesea,’’ (p. 64, no. XIV). But we have no- 
ticed the same state of affairs for the son.: ‘‘Jo non, truovo.. .’’ 
above in Cod. Laur. Ashb. 1293, rejected as by Burch. and assigned 
to Pucci by Messina in note 17, p. 15, and with reason as I at- 
tempted to show, noting how the Ashb. text was altered appar- 
ently from an earlier version and how in the Ashb. ms. it is im- 
bedded amidst sonnets authenticated as by Burch. So in this case, 
son. XIV (like the fable-sonnets) oceurs in Cod. Mgl. VII, 375 
(Cf. G. Mazzatinti, Invent. dei MSS d. Bibliot. d’Italia 13 (1905- 
06), 80-3), ‘‘ei é tramandato, con lezione del tutto diversa pre- 
ceduto dalla didasealia . . . , anonimo,’’ (Mess., p. 64 where he 
gives the Mgl. 375 variants and ‘‘Seguono poi due terzetti e una 
ottava finale.’’). Cannot the appearance of the son. in Mgl. 1167 
despite its suspect position be a reworking of the admitted earlier 


text of Mgl. 375 (Mess. p. 64, no. XIV) ? 
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Still another son. XLIV: ‘‘Un topo e una topa . . .’’, already in 
print, a fact that Messina neglected to mention, as editorial fruits 
of the splendid study by Giovanni Fabris of the Cod. Ottelio in 
the Bibliot. Civica Udinese, loc. cit., in his statement, p. 69, no. 
XLIV: ‘‘La lezione di U. é differente da quella riportata nel 
testo (ie., Magl. VII, 1167), pare si tratti di una redazione 
distinta.’’ This seems to be the case in regard to various of the 
texts of Cod. Ottel. In relation to all this, Messina, confronted with 
the possible reworkings of various sonn., states (p. 64, no. XIX), 
‘‘non é azzardato vedere un suo rifacimento,’’ likewise for p. 65, 
no. XIX; for p. 62, no. II (Magl. VII, 117 & Olsehki 2) ; for p. 69, 
no. XLIV; for p. 63, no. I (Ambros. C 35 Sup. & Mgl. 1167); for 
p. 70, no. 3 (Cf. v. Rossi, Scritti critica letter., III, 175) ; for p. 71, 
no. 4 and no. 5. In such comparison, L. Banfi in Nuova Antologia, 
CDLVII, 1953, (pp. 358-62), on p. 362 notes the later redaction 
tends to omit the apologue or the moral in the case of fable-sonnets. 
This is true in the case of other fable-sonnets never assigned to 


Burchiello. 
Yet another son., no. II (p. 2), as Messina points out on p. 62, 


no. IT, in texts in Cod. Magl. VII, 117 and Olschki 2, has a sestet 
and coda entirely different from the sestet and coda in the ed. of 
Londra, 1757, p. 71. The MSS read: v. 1. Campane rotte e staffe 
sgangherate, whereas the printed: Lampane rotte, e Stampe 
sgangherate. (There is a like variance in initial for the son.: Ci- 
matura di Nugoli stillata, which appears sometimes as: Limatura 
di Nugoli, ete. in the editions of Sonetti del Burch.). Messina ven- 
tures the suggestion (p. 62): ‘‘E leggitimo il sospetto che si tratti 
di due redazioni distinte: quella a stampa non é improbabile sia 
a attribuire al Pulci.’’ This possibility of reworkings by the same 
author or by another, a borrower, is not a surprising state of 
affairs when we reflect upon the way Boccaccio borrowed from 
the poets Dante, Petrarch and Cino da Pistoia for various verses 
in his Filostrato. (Cf. E. H. Wilkins, MLN, XXXII (1917), 193ff., 
reprinted in his volume: The Making of the ‘‘Canzoniere’’ and 
Other Petrarchan Studies; Rome, 1951, pp. 300-01, and F. Mar- 
letta, ‘‘Di aleuni rapporti del ‘Filostrato’ del oceaccio con la 
poesia popolare,’’ in Studi critici offerti a Carlo Pascal, Catania; 
Fr. Battiato, 1913, pp. 199-219). 
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Even another crucial variant between ms. text and printed text 
is that in v. 8 of the son.: Molti poeti dn gia descritto Amore, to 
be found in Cod. Magliab. VII, 1171 and Laurenz, Ashburnh. 
1293, aceording to Flamini, La lirica, ece., op. cit., p. 458, n. 1, 
and about which Prof. Banfi makes great cause in his review (op. 
cit., 360). Banfi remains unconvinced by Messina’s assignment 
of authorship. 

Truly a study which should be made most thoroughly, and that 
has undoubtedly been made already by Prof. Messina for his pro- 
jected critical edition of the entire ‘‘Canzoniere’’ of Burchiello, 
is the collation of the texts of the printed editions with those 
of the MSS to try to establish some relationship between which 
MSS were copied in the various printings of texts. My researches 
indicate that BNCFir. Magl. VII, 1168 served as the basis for a 
number. 

The generation of Michele Barbi (1867-1941), as well as his 
disciples believed with him that the ‘‘prima cura di chi si fa ad 
esporre |’opera di un antico scrittore, deve essere quella di ri- 
durre il testo a quella forma, in eui fu probabilmente lasciato 
dall’autore.’’ Implicit in this operation is that of discovering 
which author wrote which works. Scholars employ the four known 
procedures for testing the authenticity of a poem found in a 
manuscript ‘‘Raeccolta;’’ the manuscript authority (seribe, date, 
watermark in the paper if cartaceo, tradition, ete.), external evi- 
dence (ambiente, references from other works), general tone (in- 
ternal evidence, allusions, datings), and style. This procedure 
leads us at once into the midst of what Dante Bianchi calls a 
‘‘guazzabuglio’’ and Banfi, (p. 362), a ‘‘ginepraio.’’ 

Messina seems a bit extravagant in his assertions as to the 
validity of certain MSS; for example, in his notes, pp. 62-73: Bibl. 
Naz. Centr. Firenze, IT. IV. 250 (gid Magliabechiano Cl. VII, num. 
1009), Magliab. Cl. VII, num. 1168, Laurenz. Ashburnhamiano 
1543, Udine Comunale cod. Ottelio, ete. In various instances it 
is a matter of confidence expressed in the didascalia. In the ease 
of BNCFir. IT. IV. 250, a look at the table of contents in Mazza- 
tinti, Invent. X, 176-83 (or G. Corsi, Fazio degli Uberti, Il Dit- 
tamondo e le rime, Bari: Laterza, 1952, Vol. II, p. 372 (Seritt. 
d’Italia, Vol. 207), or Messina, p. 65, no. XIX) shows at first 
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glance the appearances of scrupulousness on the part of the scribe, 
Giovanni dei Pigli (Cf. Messina, p. 65, no. XIX and Flamini, La 
lir. tose. ece., cit., p. 442ff. (Annali d. Sc. Norm. Super,, VIII) ): 
(Mazzatinti, loc. cit.) : ‘‘Non del Burchiello’’ (repeated three times 
for three successive sonnets; subsequently a: ‘‘So di Burchiello’’ 
(fol. 196), ‘‘non di Burchiello’’, ‘‘Non so L’autore’’ (fol. 196 
verso), (Messina, p. 65, no. XIX); but such does not assure us 
that the scribe had a bona fide didascalia to copy. However, Mes- 
sina shows doubts about ‘‘l’autorevolissimo M 250’’ (p. 65, no. 
XIX), and on p. 67, no. XXX: ‘‘Per quanto indiseussa sia |’au- 
torita di questo ms., non possiamo con certezza ...’’ Flamini was 
very much in doubt as to the authority of II. IV. 250—even the 
purity of its texts (Cf. op. cit., pp. 212, n. 1; 257, n. 2; p. 755 
note aggiunte a p. 99; pp. 755-6 and ef. Frati, GSLI, IV (1884), 
198). Hence Messina’s caution in his use of II. IV. 250 is com- 
mendable bevond his statements as to its validity. 

Of the next codex, Mag]. VII. 1168, Messina says (p. 71, no. 5): 
‘‘L’autorita di Magl., che ha tutte attribuizioni esatte . . .’’ and 
(Aevum, XV (1951), 78): ‘sempre minuzioso e preciso nelle at- 
tribuzioni . . .’ One might easily refer back to the treatment of 
Magl. VII. 1168 earlier in this review-article and then add what 
Santorre Debenedetti wrote in GSLI, LV (1910), 101-02: ‘Ac- 
cenno a un codice della prima meta del secolo XV importante per 
quelli che studiano il Pucci, e per altro ancora, le cui didasealie 
si raccomandano per la loro esattezza e circospezione, il Magl. VII, 
1168 che a ec. 127B, colla rubrica ‘‘Sonetto si dicie de’ primi fecie 
el Petrarea’’ "—not in other MSS. An example of the ‘cireospe- 
zione’ is found on fol. 148 where ‘é attribuito dubitativamente al- 
l’Oreagna’, a sonnet: Dario imperator savio e discreto, which is in 
MSS of Burchiello sonnets (noted by S. Debenedetti in Mem. stor. 
cividal, (forogiul.), 8 (1912), 110). However, Flamini disagrees 
violently in the ascription, fols. 114v-115r, of the sonnet: Amico 
alcun non é ch’altrui soccorra, to Anselmo Calderoni (Cf. La lir. 
tosc., p. 216 and p. 658). Calderoni was born in 1398 and none of 
his poems could appear in MSS at the earliest before cirea 1415. 
The sonnet in question appears in those MSS of the earliest years 
of the fifteenth century. 

Then comes codex Laur. Ashb. 1543; ‘‘questo ms. sempre scru- 
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poloso ed esatto nelle sue attribuzioni’’ (Messina, p. 64, no. XLI) 
and ‘‘La serupoiosita del copista sempre esatto nelle attribuzioni, 
e la precisa ed ampia didascalia fanno ritenere per certo del B.’’ 
Ezio Levi in his Antonio da Ferrara, Roma, 1921, p. 147, n. 1, 
shares a similar view: ‘‘. . . un gruppo di componimenti attribuiti 
a maestro Antonio da Ferrara dal codice Laurenziano Ashburnha- 
miano 1543, ¢e. 79-83. Il codice, che fu seritto nel 1460, é cosi pre- 
ciso nelle didascalie cosi rispettoso della lezione originaria, che 
merita uno speciale riguardo da chi voglia stabilire il testo del 
nostro eanzoniere,’’ (ef. Ant. da Ferr., for bibliography of which, 
ef. E. Levi, ‘Ant. e Nice. da Ferr., poeti e uomini di corte del 
300,’ in Atti e memor. d. Deputaz. Ferrarese di Stor. Patria, XIX 
(1909), 41-405), and (Levi, vol., p. 161, n. 2): ‘‘A Braccio da 
Arezzo attribuiscono questo sonetto i due ecodici Laur. Red. 184 e 
Chigi L. IV. 137 (sic!, but is 131). Ma il eod. Laur. Ashburn. 
1543, che per solito é bene informato per quel che riguarda M. 
Antonio ha questa didasealia: ‘Blasius de Castione ad dominum 
Antonium de Bechariis de femina sonectus.’’’ V. Rossi, in GSLI, 
XXVI (1895), 30-1: ‘ ‘‘Donimus Antonius de Bichariis ad Nicho- 
laum eius fratrem Sonectus’’ (ma é invece di Niecold da Ferrara) ’, 

Now if I may be permitted to add a word of testimony. When 
I was called upon to complete the revision of the posthumous 
article: ‘MSS of Le Noie by A. Pucci’, by my late revered professor, 
Kenneth McKenzie, published in Speculum, XXV (1950), 159-77, 
it seemed neither advisable nor warranted at that time to extend 
that rather already long endeavor with a note of my own, the mat- 
ter of which being my resolution of a rather lengthy discussion 
that Prof. McKenzie and I had earried on for a considerable period 
of time as to the authorship and form of the sonnet: /! giovane 
che vuol avere onore, printed in MeKenzie, op. cit., p. 117 (and 
McKenzie, A. Pucci, ‘‘Le Noie’’, Paris-Princeton, 1931, p. 38). 
Herewith, I offer my conclusions to that discussion unfortunately 
now these past seven years become one-sided. In the first place, 
McKenzie lists the MSS containing the sonnet just mentioned un- 
der immediate discussion, according to the varying wording of the 
capoverso found in the various MSS. For this, MeKenzie availed 
himself of information I had gleaned in my researches (Cf. Specul. 
XXV (1950), 173). To his first group (Spec. XXV_ (1950), 
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174), the largest (as the capoverso above), I can now add two 
others; namely, Laurenz. Ashburnh. 1543, fol. 79 recto-verso: 
‘Dominus Antonius de Beccariis’; and thanks to the great cour- 
tesy of Sig. Alberto Varvaro, student of Prof. Ettore Li Gotti of 
the University of Palermo,: Bologna Universitaria 2845, p. 240, 
adespoto (but conjectured by Lodovico Frati in Inventari of Maz- 
zatinti-Sorbelli, Vol. 23 (1915), 142: ‘[Ciano da Borgo San Se- 
polcro|’; and to the second largest group (Spec. XXV_ (1950), 
174-5) : Roma, Bibliot. Corsiniana Cod. 43 B.30, fol. 87 recto; and 
to the next to the last group (Spec. XXV (1950), 175): Bibliot. 
Naz. Centr. di Firenze, Fondo Conventi Soppressi cod. B.7.2889, 
fol. 33 verso: (‘Et iam erga adolescentes’ (Messina, Aevum, XXV 
(1951), 76)). Sinee there are already five MSS discovered to date 
which assign this son. to Ant. da Ferrara and since 21 MSS have 
it in the fourteen verse rhyming couplet ending form, as against 
3 MSS giving it in the sixteen verse coda couplet (sonetto caudato) 
form, and 4 MSS in the normal sonetto caudato form of seventeen 
verses with settenario followed by a rhymed couplet coda, plus 
one of 13 verses, but verse 11 is omitted so it might be counted 
as adding one to the above-mentioned 21 MSS., plus one of 10 
verses which is incomplete, the scribe having reached the bottom 
of a folio and not having continued his copying at the top of the 
following verso, ergo: I believe the 14 verse form the original, 
despite MeKenzie’s inclinations expressed in Spec. XXV (1950), 
173-4 and p. 177, n. 20 and in his edition of Le Noie, op. cit., pp. 
31-41, as well as contrary to the convictions of Prof. Sanesi in 
GSLI XVIII (1891), 68-70, no. 3, but in conformity with Ezio 
Levi in the two studies already cited. 

However, I must admit that cod. Laur. Ashb. 1543 gives the 
sonetto caudato 17vv. form, whereas the two oldest texts, are those 
lacking verses and could be ealled defective. Of these, Cod. Bol- 
ogna Univer. 158 seems to have preference for fourteen verse son- 
nets ending in a rhyming couplet, which the seribe consistently 
designates with a brace with a ‘Ritornello’ written beside it in the 
left or right margin, particularly for the sequence on the Seven 
Deadly Sins. 

Now we turn our attention to cod. Udinese Comunale Ottelio 
10 (gid 42). ‘‘Da notare che il ms. tramanda una scelta di 23 
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sonn. del B. preceduti da didascalie che si sono dimostrate sempre 
esatte.’’ This codex received minute attention from the late Gio- 
vanni Fabris. The burden of Fabris’ early study hinges on a 
didascalia in this cod. Ottelio, fol. 137 verso; which led him to 
believe the ms. (written by ‘Lunardo da Brissa’ (Brescia), who 
must have transcribed the crucial rubric—‘soneto de la beata 
Kterina da siena’: Oimé che ’l mondo é tanto decaduto) had been 
copied at that folio before 1461, since Pius II, her concittadino, 
made her Santa in the year 1461 (Cf. G. Fabris, in Bolletiino deila 
Civica Biblioteca e del Museo di Udine I (1907), 16ff.; ‘Un so- 
netto di Santa Caterina da Siena’, in Memor. stor. cividal. (foro- 
giul.) 3 (1907), 162-5, Zbid., Cividale del Friuli, Fratelli Stagni, 
1908 (Per Nozze Dall’Oglio-Cimberle) ; and the splendid model 
of catalogue raisonné: ‘I] codice udinese Ottelio di antiche rime 
vulgari’, in Mem. Stor. civid. (forogiul.) ITV (1908), 89-100; 101- 
12; 145-160; 210-14; V (1909), 33-68; Index, pp. 69-73; Authors, 
pp. 73-4; VI (1910), Aggiunte, pp. 62-80; VII (fase. 1) (1912), 
Aggiunte d’altri, pp. 109-11. (Estratto, 1912). Messina states (op. 
under review, p. 65, no. XVII): ‘‘L’eta del ms.—fu terminato nel 
1470— la conscienziosita fino allo serupolo in fatto di attribuzioni 
da parte del compilatore, un ‘Lunard ...’ non meglio identifi- 
cato, ci inducono ad assegnare al B. con tutta certezza il son.’’ 

In the year 1945, in Orientamenti Culturali, Vol. I, pp. 104-06 
(rev. S. Debenedetti, GSLJ CXXIII (1946), p. 131), Prof. Ma- 
ri(an)o Pelaez of Rome illustrated a communication given him by 
Monsignore Enrico Carusi, who had already collaborated with 
Monsignor Mareo Vattasso on two volumes of catalogue of the 
Codices Vaticani Latini (MSS 9852-10300 (an. 1914) et 10301- 
10700 (an. 1920)). It consisted in the tavola of folios 5 reeto- 
verso of codex Vatic. Latino 11455, with a transcription of the 
first sonnet of fol. 5r; namely, Ohimé ch’io vegio il mundo sci 
caduto, which Pelaez prints, loc. cit., p. 105-06. The tavola printed, 
op. cit., p. 105 reads: 

1. ‘Magister Ant. de Ferrara 
Sonetto’ 
Ohimé ch’io vegio, ece. 

As a matter of fact, the ms. has above this latter mentioned 

son. a line of writing extending across the entire page, beginning 
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with a detached ‘V’, the rest being cancelled out. Above the 
blacked out line are the letters: ‘‘JAS’. It might possibly be: 
‘ChS’ but the initial letter, if it is a ‘C’, is unlike several at the 
beginnings of lines of verses which follow, yet these verses are in 
the interior of the quatrains or coda. An ultra-violet-ray reading 
of the crossed-out line availed me but little in adding to our cor- 
rect knowledge. At any rate, unless it conceals the name of ‘ Ma- 
gister Ant. da Ferrara’, there is no rubrie for the first sonnet. 


The rubrie of sonnet 2 is: ‘Magist" antoni’ deferrar-’; for son. 
3: ‘Franciscus petrarca’, and for son. 4: ‘Magist’ an de fer.’. On 
page 105, Pelaez states: ‘Resta ch’io parli del numero 1 del quale 
non conoseo altri codici e che rimase ignoto al Levi’ (in all his 
various and sundry studies on Antonio da Ferrara). Prof. Pelaez 
was apparently unaware that there had already been much ado 
made over this very sonnet by Fabris in the items mentioned 
above. The text of the son. in Cod. udinese Ottelio is shorter since 
the last verse of the ordinary form of the sonnet is omitted and 
the settenario of the coda is lengthened to be an endecasillabo, the 
final couplet of the coda remaining the same save for slight textual 
variations. The reading of Vat. lat. 11455 is corrupt, I believe, 
since it has two verses ending in ‘avere’, one in each quatrain, 
both infinitives. The cod. udinese Ottelio has more variety in the 
rhyme-words. This sonnet seems very derivative. Fabris pointed 
out: ‘Infatti precisamente nella seconda parte del sonetto di Ca- 
terina compariscono gli esempi di Sansone e di Carlo Magno e vi 
si ripetono le rime in -ezza e -orte di questo sonetto’ (Mem. stor. 
civid., III, 164); namely, the sonnet: Alessandro lascié la signoria. 
Also, loc. cit., he mentions the fact that verse 3 is lifted from a 
sonnet: Jo veggio il mondo tutto arretrosito (verse 2), which en- 


joyed a great vogue. 


In 1953, I examined the watermarks in the paper of cod. Vatie. 
lat. 11455 and found five different ones. The early part which 
interests us especially has a ‘cornell’ flower in folio 3 (and again 
in fol. 68r-v (black ink pagination) ), which is nearest to Briquet, 
Les filigranes, nos. 6388 or 6389, dated Vicenza 1437, or Volpicelli 
for Lucea, no. 280, year 1430. (The others are nearest to Briquet, 
op. cit., no. 6270 for Venice, years 1457 and 1459; and nearest no. 
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11678?, Fano, 1373?, Fabriano, 1385 or Volpicelli, Lueca, no. 29 
for year 13151); and nearest Briquet 3941 for South Italy and 
Sicily, 1467-72 or Volpicelli, Lueca, no. 29 for year 1454; and 
Briquet 11883, Padua, 1460 (perhaps 11896, Genoa, 1446). The 
‘IhS’ appears aiso on fol. 78 recto and in a varied form on fol. 
83 recto. I am a bit inclined to consider the Vatican text earlier; 
and despite the apparent assumption of Pelaez as to its author- 
ship, I am even inclined to agree that it is by Antonio da Fer- 
rara rather than by S. Catherina da Siena, of whom can we say 
we have any poetry? I have not been in Udine and seen the Cod. 
Ottelio for about 20 years. Perhaps the most gracious librarian 
there, Dr. Giovanni Cornagli, could examine the watermarks of 
the codex in question, if it were felt warranted. Messina reprints 
his text from the cod. Ottelio from Fabris’ (p. 65, no. XVII). 
He gives indication, op. cit., pp. 26-9 of but the cinquecento edi- 
tions of 1552 and 2*, 1558 curata by A. F. Grazzini detto il Lasea 
and those of 1553, 2*, 1566 and 3° (aggiunte e correzioni), 1597 
curata by Anton Francesco Dino. He omits mention of a host of 
other Cinquecento editions. One can run many down in the Cata- 
logue of Printed Books in the British Museum, where most exist; 
and I examined them in the summer of 1951, and now list them 
because of the difficulty of finding any very complete list save 
for that of the British Museum Catalogue: Venice, 1504 (British 
Mus.) ; Florence, 1514 (Brit. Mus.); Venice, 1518 (Brit. Mus.) ; 
Venice: Giorgio di Ruseani, 1522 (Harvard Univ., Houghton Libr., 
eall no.: Ital. 7318.1); Venice: M. Sessa, 1532 (Goldschmidt, 
Catal.) ; Florence, 1546 (Brit. Mus., call no.: 11427a14); Flor- 
ence: Giunti, 1552 (Brit. Mus., call no.: 241.e.19, and Harvard 
Univ., Houghton, call no.: Ital. 7318.1) ; Venice: Doni, 1553 (Har- 
vard Univ., Houghton, eca!l no.: 7318.2.2, and Brit. Mus., call no.: 
94.k.23(3) or G10636, Library of Congress, Washington; I pos- 
sess a copy; Venice: F. Rampazetti, 1566 (Newberry Library of 
Chicago, call no.: Case Y 712.B.906); Florence 1568 (Harvard 
Univ., Library of Congress, Newberry Library, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Firestone Library, call no.: 3124.63.1568); Vicenza, 1597 
(Harvard Univ., Yale University, Sterling Library, Cornel! Uni- 
versity, Fiske Library, Brown University, John Hay Library, Co- 
lumbia University, Butler Library, eall. no.: 851 B 893 L, Library 
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of Congress, Newberry Library, British Museum, call no.: 239.- 
C.25, I own a copy.) 

Now I add the later editions: the so-called Londra (Lucea- 
Pisa, but in reality: Livorno: Masi), 1757, most prevalent (Cf. 
C. Frati, GSLI, IV (1894), 196, n. 1), the same but dated 1760 
(Newberry Library) ; an edition in the Biblio. Naz. Centr. di Fi- 
renze dated 1834, (Firenze: G. B. Valleechi), (call no.: Rinase. 
B. 591); E. Giovanetti, Le pu belle pagine del Burchiello (Milano, 
1923), (Cf. V. Rossi, GSLI, LX XXIII (1924), 203-05) ; E. Gio- 
vanetti, Le piu belle pagine del Burchiello e dei burchielleschi 
scelte da E. G., (Milano: Garzanti 1940). 

With that we bring to a close our discussion of these ‘‘versi 
strani,’’ which Messina points out had a counterpart, ‘‘In Fran- 
cia, infatti, accanto ai versi equivoci, satirici, ecc., si hanno sin 
dal secolo XII i ‘vers batelés’; quei versi cioé messi assieme, am- 
mucchiati come il earico di una barea, di un battello, senza ordine 
aleuno,’’ (p. 14, n. 15). And this leads me to query, mindful of 
a statement by Prof. Michele De Filippis in his book: The Literary 
Riddle in Italy to the End of the Sixteenth Century, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1948; (Univ. of Calif. 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, pp. vi & 
1-174) pp. 3-4: ‘‘These simple enigmatic comparisons are quite 
in the style of the folk riddle, which il Burchiello was versifying 
or imitating. As in most of his sonnets, one detects here that 
burchiellesque spirit which made the barber famous as a poet, but 
which was also responsible for his many afflictions, including his 
bitter exile,’’ whether Burchiello in practicing the art of ‘‘rimare 
alla burchia’’ (Messina, p. 14, n. 15: ‘‘di origine francese e voglia 
significare comporre sonetti affastellando versi alla rinfusa.’’) 
gained his nomignolo justifiably. 

Lewis Haiti Gorpon 
Brown University 





IL PLURALE ITALIANO IN “-a:” 
UN DUALE MANCATO? 


E interessante il plurale italiano in -a, non soltanto dal punto 
di vista morfologico, ma anche da quello semantico. L’attenzione 
degli studiosi si @ fermata sopratutto sul fatto che, fra questi 
plurali, molti rispeecchiano il senso collettivo del plurale neutro 
latino: p.e. le membra ‘‘alle Teile des Kérpers in ihrer Gesam- 
theit’’: i membri ‘‘einzelne Glieder oder Mitglieder’’; le ossa 
‘falle Knochen eines Koérpers’’: gli osst ‘‘die Knochen eines Bra- 
tens’’.” Fra le formazioni elencate dal Rohlfs e da altri grammatici 
sono certamente collettive almeno: le budella, le frutta, le grida, 
le risa, le strida, le urla; ant. it. le passa, le rama; nap. stentina 
‘‘intestini’’; eee. E notevole anche il fatto che l’attrazione di 
questo plurale collettivo in -a é stato cosi forte da causare una 
formazione analogica in sostantivi della terza declinazione, come 
interiora : interiore.’ 

Vi é, perd, un altro aspetto semantico del plurale in -a@ a cui si 
é badato meno: il duale. Nei ‘‘plurali’’ di molte parole, un signi- 
ficato duale si impone pitti o meno per forza, data la struttura 
fisica delle cose a cui si riferiscono (per lo pid, si tratta di parti 
del corpo) : le braccia, le ciglia, le corna, le ginocchia, le gomita, 
le labbra; anche ant. it. le occhia, le orecchia. Ma questi plurali, 
anche si ricorrono per lo pitt con un senso duale, non sono limitati 
esclusivamente a questo senso; nel caso occorrente, si possono usare 
anche espressioni come tre braccia, o sic. tri jorna. In almeno un 
caso, perd, la differenza tra il ‘‘plurale’’ in -a e quello parallelo 
in -i é chiaramente ed esclusivamente quella tra un vero duale e 
un vero plurale: lenzuolo, coi ‘‘plurali’’ lenzuola e lenzuoli. Cito 
dal Cappuccini-Migliorini:* ‘‘nel plur. Lenzuoli, parecchi. Len- 
zuola (le), il paio che si stende sul letto.’’ 

Se riconosciamo il significato duale di questi ‘‘plurali’’, potremo 
forse capire meglio la ragione di certe altre formazioni che finora 
sono rimaste oscure: it. paio e ant. it. dua ‘‘due’’. Nelle altre 
lingue romanze, il lat. paria (neut. pl.) @ divenuto singolare ed é 
passato al femminile (dovuto all’influsso delle altre forme in -a) 
colla formazione di un nuovo plurale analogico: frz. paire, pl. 
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paires; o il singolare par a acquistato il significato di ‘paio’, con 
un nuovo plurale: p.e. ant. nap. pare, ibero-rom, ece. par.’ In 
italiano, perd, la forma paia é rimasta, e si é foggiato un nuovo 
singolare paio, sotto l’influsso del significato duale del ‘‘plurale’’ 
pata. 

Parimenti, nel numerale duo la vocale finale -o (che oramai era 
troppo strettamente legato al singolare) é@ stata sostituita non so- 
lamente da -e ed -i, ma anche da -a. La forma dua é largamente 
attestata dall’epoca antica fino al Rinascimento nella lingua let- 
teraria, e sopravvive fino ad oggi nei dialetti toseani.’ Il Meyer- 
Liibke vide nella forma dua un antico plurale neutro;* Il Rohlfs 
rifiuta questa spiegazione, ricorrendo invece a un presunto svi- 
luppo di due > dua in pretonia. Ma non é necessario il ricorso 
a quest’ultima spiegazione: dua, che ci A il significato duale per 
eccellenza, avra ricevuto il suo -a finale per |’influsso analogico 
di altre forme duali in -a (lenzuola, braccia, eee.). A un dato 
periodo, sarebbe stata possibile una sistemazione come questa: dui 
marili e due femmine (pl.),’ dua lenzuola (duale). E da notare, 
perd, che la desinenza -a si trovava anche in tria, la quale si rispec- 
chia in forme come ant. pac., ant. lomb:, tose., laz. trea, cosent. 
tria,” e che rompe la bella simmetria di un tale schema. 

Epperd, una tale sistemazione non a avuto luogo, e |’italiano 
é rimasto senza il nuovo duale la cui possibilita s’intravvede in 
lenzuola, paia e dua. Perché? Dapprima, come si sa, le ‘‘ten- 
denze’’ generali delle lingue indo-europee e romanze sono state 
poco favorevoli a un tale ritorno a una categoria gid abbando- 
nata;’ nondimeno, non é impossibile che una linrua ritorni sulle 
proprie tracce, ristabilendo categorie gid esistite in altri tempi.” 
Si pud pensare anche alla polisemia di questo plurale in -a, che 
é collettivo e duale nello stesso tempo. Ma neanche questa poli- 
semia avrebbe formato un ostacolo effettivo, se ci fosse stata una 
sufficiente base morfologica e sintattica per stabilire il nuovo 
duale. Quest’ultima, perd, mancava quasi completamente. Al 
‘‘duale’’ sarebbe mancata, come si vede dal paragrafo precedente, 
la distinzione tra maschile e femminile, vivissima in tutte le altre 
forme del sostantivo; cosicché vi sarebbe rimasto un ‘‘buco’’ nella 
gerarchia delle categorie grammaticali. 

Di pid, nell’antico italiano regnava una straordinaria confu- 
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sione nelle desinenze del plurale, dovuta ad influssi analogici, e 
in cui era involta anche la desinenza -a. Nell’articolo definito, 
sopratutto, la forma la era oramai irremediabilmente singolare, e 
il plurale *la ( < illas o illa, plurali) era gia stato sostituito da 
le.” Né si trovava negli aggettivi una desinenza con cui un ‘‘duale’’ 
in -a avesse potuto formare una combinazione indubbiamente duale. 
Una loeuzione come dua lenzuola, se vi si fossero aggiunti |’arti- 
colo definito e un aggettivo qualsiasi, avrebbe dovuto suonare le 
dua lenzuola bianche ; *la dua lenzuola bianca sarebbe stato troppo 
ambiguo e quindi soggetto a influssi analogici turbatori. 

Cosi mancava ogni concordanza sintattica (all’infuori di quella 
con dua) che avesse potuto servire da appoggio a una ristabilita 
categoria del duale. In altre parole, se mancano le necessarie basi 
strutturali (morfologiche, sintattiche), non pud aver luogo nes- 
suno sviluppo delle categorie linguistiche, anche se esiste una 
distinzione semantica favorevole e magari utile, come quella del 


‘‘duale’’ di dua, lenzuola, braccia ece. 
Ropert A. Hath, JR. 


Cornell University 


1G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache (Berne, 
Francke, 1949), vol. IT, §368 (p. 54). 

Per simili formazioni “collettive” in -e < -a nell’antico francese, cf. 
W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes (ristampa anastatica, 
Nuova York, Stechert, 1923), vol. II, §39. 

2G. Cappuccini e B. Migliorini, Vocabolario della lingua italiana (se- 
conda edizione, Torino, Paravia, 1945), p. 745. 

*Op. cit., p. 800. 

*W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wéorterbuch (terza 
edizione, Heidelberg, Winter, 1935), §6219. 

*G. Rohlfs, op. cit., vol. III, §971 (p. 197). 

*W. Meyer-Liibke, Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig, Reisland, 1890), 
§364 (p. 207). 

‘Per le sopravvivenze dialettali odierne di questi due tipi di concor- 
danza, v. Rohlfs, op. cit., vol. III, §971 (p. 196). 

* Rohifs, op. cit., vol. III, §971 (p. 198). 

*Cfr. A. Meillet, “Les langues romanes et les tendances des langues 
indo-européennes,” Revue de linguistique romane I (1925), 1-8. 

* P.e. la categoria fonematica della lunghezza vocalica é sparita nel 
passaggio dal latino al proto-romanzo e poi é tornata nel moyen francaise 
per sparire di nuovo dal francese moderno; ed é tornata anche in parec- 
chi dialetti italiani settentrionali. Cfr. R. A. Hall, Jr., “The Develop- 
ment of Vowei Pattern in Romance”, Lingua, IV (1955), 394-406. 

"“Cfr. R. A. Hall, Jr., “Why is Italian le labbra feminine?’, Italica, 
XXVIII (1951), 134-137; e G. Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der ita 
lienischen Sprache, vol. II, § §363, 415. 





EDUCATION IN ITALY 


T THE END of the war—as in many other European coun- 
tries—school conditions in Italy were extremely discouraging. 
Equipment had been destroyed, buildings had been requisitioned 
and trained teachers were lacking. Due to the socially disruptive 
effects of the war, illiteracy and juvenile delinquency had in- 
creased considerably. Kindergartens had almost ceased to exist. 
Due to the resourcefulness and energy of government officials 
there has been a marked improvement within the last few years. 
There are now about a million children in kindergartens conducted 
by 25,000 teachers. From 1945 to 1954 the number of elementary 
schools has increased from 35,241 to 40,500 and the pupil enroll- 
ment from 4,359,639 to almost five millions. In this period the 
number of teachers has risen to 175,000. Over one-eighth of the 
schools are private institutions. 

School attendance in Italy is free and compulsory from the ages 
of 6 to 11. Usually there are less than 30 pupils in a class. 

Of the 3,630 preparatory schools, more than one-third are public, 
and a little less than a third each are private or religious. Of the 
million students enrolled, slightly over half pay no fees. The re- 
lationship between teacher and pupil is cordial. Corporal punish- 
ment is unknown. 

The problem of illiteracy has always been a serious one in Italy, 
due in part to the many small communities in remote mountain 
regions and the hard way of life of the peasant. In 1871 it was 
as high as 70%. However, the curve has steadily dropped, so that 
now the overall rate of illiteracy is less than 8% of a population 
of about 48,000,000. It is still high in southern Italy, notably in 
Calabria, where it exceeds 30%. 

A very effective institution for the combatting of illiteracy has 
been the socalled ‘‘Popular School,’’ organized for children over 
10 and for adults with an incomplete elementary education. At 
present there are 562,187 students enrolled with 24,437 teachers. 
The Ministry of Education has also provided several thousand 
reading rooms and information centers. There are special libraries 
for teachers. During the last seven years 941,941 illiterates and 
1,262,302 semi-illiterates have attended courses at the Popular 


School. 
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The growth of the secondary schools has not been as rapid, al- 
though the number of lycees, gymnasia, and technical schools has 
increased. More than one million students are in attendance. The 
secondary schools are classified as lower and upper, as well as 
technical, classical and scientific. A secondary school diploma 
admits the student to one of the universities or higher institutes 
of which there are 52 in all. The University of Rome has the 
largest enrollment. 

As might be expected, art is an important educational field in 
Italy. There are 63 institutes and 9 academies with about 17,000 
students. There are also 28 academies of music. 

Summarizing, then, it may be said that educationally Italy has 
made vast strides within the last few years.’ 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages in 
the schools of New York City 


1 Editor’s Note: Last summer Dr. Huebener spent four weeks in Italy 
as the guest of the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
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voicing in the West and its comparative scarcity in the Venetian area 
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sities, the manner of recruiting teacher personnel, entrance require- 
ments, curricula, types of instruction and examinations, etc. Prof. 
Simonini points to the lack of campus life and extracurricular activ- 
ities, to the lack of organized graduate instruction, to the moral and 
economic plight of professors, to the great need of financing higher 
education, and to the problem of overcrowding (esp. in the South). 
He criticizes the system of oral examinations, points to the high 
esteem in which the individual professor is held, and concludes that 
the Italian university is still the nurturing ground for an intellectual 
élite. 
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Francesco Perrarca: The Rhymes of Francesco Petrarca. A Selection 
of Translations Compiled by Thomas G. Bergin. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd LTD., [1955]. Pp. XI, 62. 


Everyone who enjoys poetry will welcome this collection of Petrarch’s 
Rime. Sixty-nine examples (61 sonnets, 6 canzoni, 1 sestina, 1 madrigal) 
bring to the English reader some of the best expressions of a lyric poet 
who has immortalized in his elegant verses attitudes very characteristic 
of the modern mind. 

These poems are usually called love poems and even Professor Bergin 
refers to them as representations of the poet’s “Tempestuous via amoris.” 
However this love in Petrarca goes far beyond the love for a woman, 
Laura. It is rather the love for life itself. This the poet is not able to 
abandon forever with the spiritual serenity of a good Christian. 

The personal and yet universal aspect is not the only one represented 
in the publication under review. The anthology also includes selections 
representing Petrarca’s other interests. The large number of translators 
included (seventeen in all)* is designed to give the reader a cross-section 
of the host of English-speaking poets who have fallen under the spell 
of Petrarca’s poetry: “It is not too much to say that without his ex- 
ample the lyric of the western world would have been something far 
different from what it has been even down to our own day.” Further- 
more such a variety of contributors, each competent in his own way, 
gives the reader an opportunity to observe the various techniques used 
in the difficult task of translating these verses. 

In the Introduction, Prof. Bergin gives the reader an interesting 
description of Petrarca and his works that is as adequate as can be ex- 
pected in two and one-half pages. There are also three pages of brief 
notes, a chronological table, and a list of acknowledgments and sources. 
The number of the selections and the first line of the original appear 
above each version. These are very useful, but the full Italian text would 
be a welcome addition. 

To justify a verse translation two requirements must be fulfilled: 
(1) The new version must be poetry, that is, something more than mere 
verse, and (2) it must express essentially what the original says. Any 
method which meets these two requirements is good. Much depends on 
the nature of the original and on the poetic ability of the translator. This 
fact can be observed from the selections under review. 

However overly literal translations generally result in stilted ver- 
sions. The verses of a perfectionist like Petrarca present very difficult 
problems particularly to those who attempt to separate a poem from the 
language in which it is written and transfer it to another. Stylistic 
characteristics, imagery, play on words, and other tricks of sound pe- 
culiar to one language cannot be a chief concern in translation even 
though these elements constitute an indivisible part of the esthetic qual- 
ity of the original. Linguistic and individual differences between author 
and translator admit corresponding differences in the new version. 

A few examples will illustrate the techniques used in this collection. 
In the twenty-one sonnets translated by Prof. Bergin good taste, generally, 
and a thorough knowledge of the text are clearly evident. Although for 
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the most part his versions remain close to the original both in content 
and form there is no meticulous concern to reconstruct into English all 
the stylistic aspects of the original verses. He is sensitive to the char- 
acteristics of both languages and makes necessary adaptations in order 
to avoid stitfness, though not always with perfect success. 

He is faithful to the rime scheme and varies it in the sestet only in 
three cases. Such preservation of the rime is important to a transla- 
tion in which the translator tries to adhere to form, particularly so in 
a sonnet where the rime scheme contributes much to the effectiveness 
of the poem. Most of the other translators follow the rime of the son- 
net, although some vary it according to the English sonnet. The two 
selections below will help to illustrate Prof. Bergin’s translations and 


also to classify the rest of the translations in this book: 


PETRARCA 

S’amore o morte non da qualche 
stroppio 

A la tela novella ch’ora ordisco, 

E s’io mi svolvo dal tenace visco 

Mentre che l’un coll’altro vero 
accoppio; 

I’ fard forse un mio lavor si doppio 

Tra lo stil de’ moderni e ’1 sermon 
prisco, 

Che (paventosamente a dirlo 
ardisco) 

In fin a Roma n’udirai lo scoppio. 

Ma, perd che mi manca a fornir 
lVopra 

Alquanto de le fila benedette 

Ch’avanzaro a quel mio diletto 
padre, 

Perché tien’ verso me le man si 
strette 

Contra tua usanza? i’ prego che tu 
l’opra; 

E vedrai riuscir cose leggiadre. 

(XL)? 


BERGIN 

If love or death but rend me not 
asunder— 

If I can free me from my binding 
trap, 

The yarn I have for spinning, it 
may hap, 

Will give the century a cause for 
wonder. 

The ancient and the new I plan to 
plunder 

And make two truths so neatiy 
overlap 

That—dare I say it?—such a 
mighty clap 

I’ll make that even in Rome you'll 
hear it thunder. 

However, to embroider my design 

I need the blessed threading my 
dear father 

Left after him—not all the skein, 
just some of it. 

So be not niggardly; I hatr to 
bother, 


Nor is it in your nature to decline; 
Be generous—you’ll see great things 
will come of it. 
(p. 8) 


In this sonnet there is much reweaving and paraphrasing. The meta- 
phor of the tela although not followed all the way through in the two 
quatrains, by the omission of doppio is rendered quite vividly in the first 
tercet by the introduction of embroider, design, skein. The adaptation 
“not all the skein, just some of it” for alquanto is ingenious and effective. 
The sticky impression of tenace visco which glues down the poet and 
keeps him from rising to a higher state is changed to binding trap which 
is related to the strands of a net. The reweaving and paraphrasing of 
verses 4-6 into part of verse 3, “it may hap,” and the next three lines 
do not blunt the sense even though there is no perfect correspondence 
of imagery. There is some loss of vividness especially as regards verse 5 
of the original. The word plunder helps to convey the meaning of doppio. 
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In verse § overlap is weaker than accoppio which conveys better the 
idea of weaving together rather than merely placing one thing over 
another. 

The impressions created by the paraphrasing of lines 7 and 8 with 
words like mighty clap and thunder are not less effective than the orig- 
inal. There is some loss of vividness in verses 12 and 13 which is partly 
compensated for by the forcefulness of the commands “be not niggardly 
. . . Be generous.” 

In addition to the rime scheme Prof. Bergin has also observed in 
lines 1, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12, the unstressed endings peculiar to the Italian 
verse. Perhaps this concern with sound may be responsible for some of 
the weaker points just mentioned. In the following sonnet there are 
relatively few changes, yet the result is not less successful than in the 


one above: 
PETRARCA 

Passa la nave mia colma d’oblio 

Per aspro mare, a mezza notte, il 
verno 

In fra Scilla e Cariddi; et al 
governo 

Siede ’] signore, anzi ’1 nimico mio. 

A ciascun remo un penser pronto e 
rio, 

Chz la tempesta e ’1 fin par ch’abbi 
a scherno: 

La vela rompe un vento, umido, 
eterno, 

Di sospir, di speranze e di desio. 

Pioggia di lagrimar, nebbia di 
sdegni 

Bagna e rallenta le gia stanche 
sarte, 


Che son d’error con ignoranzia at- 


torto. 
Celansi i duo miei dolci usati segni; 
Morta fra l’onde @ la ragion e 
l’arte: 
Tal ch’i’ ’ncomincio a disperar del 
porto. 
(CLXXXIX) 


BERG!IN 

Charged with oblivion my ship 
careers 

Through stormy combers in the 
depth of night; 

Left lies Charybdis, Scylla to the 
right; 

My master—nay, my foe sits aft and 
steers. 

Wild fancies ply the oars, mad 
mutineers, 

Reckless of journey’s end or 
tempest’s night; 

The canvass splits ’gainst the 
relentless spite 

Of blasts of hopes and sighs and 
anxious fears. 

A rain of tears, a blinding mist of 
wrath 

Drench and undo the cordage, long 
since worn 

And fouled in knots of ignorance 
and error; 

The two sweet lights are lost that 
showed my path, 

Reason and art lie "neath the waves 
forlorn: 

What hope of harbor now? I cry in 
terror. 

(p. 38) 


Most of Prof. Bergin’s translations follow the original rather closely 


as in the last sonnet. Some of his others are a combination of the tech- 
niques used in both the examples just shown. The majority of the se- 
lections translated by the other writers are almost evenly distributed 
between the last two categories mentioned. Few contain as much para- 
phrasing as sonnet XL above. A good example is the canzone, I’vo pen- 
sando, e nel penser m ’assale, translated by Cunningham. In this version 
the four main thoughts and the poet’s self-pity for his state are aptly 
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rendered wita the same rime scheme. There are many ingenious changes 
such as these: 
PETRARCA CUNNINGHAM 
Ma temenza m’accora And yet J pause perplexed, 
Per gli altrui esempli; e del mio Fearfui to see my own in others’ 
stato tremo; fate 
Ch’altri mi sprona, e son forse a A prey to sins I may repent too 
l’estremo. late. 
(CCLXIV, vs. 16-18) (p. 42) 


E del cor tuo divelli ogni radice Subdue thy lusts, tear from thy 
Del piacer, che felice heart those weeds 
No ’1] po mai fare, e respirar no Among which nobler seeds 
1 lassa. Of happiness are strangled ere they 
(vs. 24-26) shoot. (Ibid.) 


Che, in guisa d’uom che sogna, Like one in dreams embroiled, 
Aver la morte inanzi a gli occhi When, fronting death, in haste to 

parme; arm I stand, 
E vorrei far difesa e non ho l’arme. An empty scabbard mocks my 

(vs. 88-90) fumbling hand. 
(p. 44) 

The famous canzone, Chiare, freshche e dolci acque, translated by 
Hunt contains less paraphrasing than the one translated by Cunningham 
and belongs to the group which falls between the two examples given 


above from Prof. Bergin. This version does not follow the rime scheme 
of the original, yet in the very first line one notices the attempt to retain 


the same sounds. 
PETRARCA HUNT 


Chiare, fresche e dolci acque, Clear, fresh, and dulcet streams, 
Ove le belle membra Which the fair shape, who seems 
Pose colei che sola a me par donna. To me sole woman, haunted at 
(CXXVI, vs. 1-3) noontide. 
(p. 20) 


The word dulcet so near in sound to dolci does not have the same 
emotional suggestiveness. Limpid, cool, sweet or dear placed in the proper 
order might have been better suited. Then too, half of verse 3 “haunted 
at noontide” seems to have no other function than to complete the meter 
and the rime. 

However to render all the elegance of this poem would require a poet 
with Petrarca’s ability. The final judgment must be based on the whole 
translation and not on just bits of it. The lyrical quality of this poem— 
the poet’s lament emanating from his fears and doubts, his contemplative 
attitude of the frailty of things to which he is attached, so beautifully 
depicted in the fourth stanza by a shower of petals on Laura’s lovely 
body—is well established and communicated with feeling. 

To the group of the example just cited belong most of the transla- 
tions taken from Bishop. Among the more literal translations there are 
good selections rendered by Wyatt, a sonnet by Surrey with his pe- 
culiar structural adaptations of three quatrains and a couplet, and sev- 
eral more poems translated by others. 

However none of the translators in this anthology goes so far as 
Chaucer in paraphrasing and disregarding form and yet remaining faith- 
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ful to the original. The sonnet, S’amor non é@ che dunque é quel ch’io 
sento?, stands in a class by itself. The fourteen lines of the sonnet are 
paraphrased into twenty-one lines of three Chaucerian stanzas of seven 
lines each. In this vivid presentation one can appreciate Chaucer's orig- 
inality and his intuitive insight into the essential qualties of the orig- 
inal. It is the most interesting version to me and the only one which 
does not compromise between the literal and the creative. It also calls 
tor the greatest poetic ability. 

The choice of translations in this book is good but it would have been 
improved by the addition of some excellent, creative versions by Agnes 
Tobin which have been long out.of print.‘ 

In conclusion the selections in this anthology, even though they do 
not bring us face to face with Petrarca, bring us close enough to him to 
tempt the reader “to seek for the greater beauty of the original.”* We 
need more transiations and compilations like this one for class use. 

ARMAND L. DeGarrano 


Wayne University 


1The translators are J. Auslander, T. G. Bergin, M. Bishop, C. B. Cay- 
ley, G. Chaucer, G. F. Cunningham, Lady Dacre, R. Garnett, L. Hunt, 
C. Lofft, R. G. Macgregor, J. Nott, Earl of Surrey, T. Wyatt, F. Wrangham. 

*T. G. Bergin, Introduction, p. vi. 

* The Italian verses in this review are from G. Carducci and S. Fer- 
rari’s edition (Firenze: Sansoni, 1949). 

*Agnes Tobin, The Flying Lesson (London: Wm. Heinemann, 1905). 

5° T. G. Bergin, loc. cit. 


AvuGusTIN Renavupet: Erasme et l'Italie. Genéve: Droz, 1954. Pp. 267. 


Le remarquable auteur de tant de beaux ouvrages sur la Renaissance 
et sur l’humanisme nous donne aujourd’hui “une synthése de plusieurs 
travaux [qu’il] a, depuis quelques années, eu l’occasion de consacrer a 
Erasme.” Le présent livre, dit Renaudet, s’apparente moins A celui de 
Pierre de Nolhac, Zrasme en Italie, qu’éa celui de M. Bataillon, Erasme 
et VEspagne, avec cette différence, toutefois, que ce dernier s’était occupé 
de ce que l’Espagne avait recu d’Erasme et avait refusé de lui, tandis 
que Renaudet cherche & montrer ce qu’Erasme a pris de I’Italie. 

Le livre I étudie les “imitations lointaines,” c’est-A-dire “l’italianisme 
des Pays-Bas,” “l’ italianisme parisien,” et “l’Angleterre italienne;” le 
livre II, “Erasme en Italie;” le livre III, “Erasme, la Réforme et 
V'Italie;” le livre IV, “Le probléme de la troisiéme église.” Partout, on 
admire la solide information, la finesse d’interprétation, l’élégance de 
la présentation; on apprécie le gofit auquel les autres ouvrages de Re- 
naudet nous ont habitués. Mais il me semble qu’il y a une certaine an- 
tinomie dans les déclarations de Renaudet lui-méme, car |l’ouvrage qu’il 
annonce, dans son avant- propos, ne peut traiter 4 la fois de l’influence 
de l’Italie sur Erasme et chercher & faire une synthése de travaux qui 
se rapportaient, d’un point de vue général, & la pensée religieuse d’Erasme, 
& sa lutte avec Luther comme avec Aléandre, 4a sa pensée humaniste et 
a sa “politique de liberté.” Aussi retrouvons-nous ici des pages ot Re- 
naudet définit ’humanisme d’Erasme, et oi il explique, en termes peut- 
étre trop abstraits et généraux, |’ opposition qui existe entre la pensée 
d’Erasme et celle de Luther: “le classicisme humaniste, italien, d’Erasme 
affirme, contre le romantisme théologique de Luther, l’harmonie du ra- 
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tionalisme antique et de la révélation chrétienne.” Ailleurs, il nous 
montre qu’Erasme s’adresse surtout “Aa la bourgeoisie industrielle et 
commergante, instruite et libérale;” que “son idéal politique s’accorde 
avec le régime républicain des Cantons suisses, des villes impériales, des 
cités itafiennes;” que, “pas plus que Machiavel, il n’est gibelin;” qu’il 
aime “le régime libéral” des Pays-Bas; qu’il avait “fréquenté a Anvers 
ces bourgeois libéraux, occupés d’industrie et de négoce,” qui fondaient 
“sur le commerce maritime, l’industrie et la banque, le capitalisme mo- 
derne;” qu’il “reconnait la notion contractuelle du pacte gouvernemen- 
tal;” que le libéralisme érasmien “a fini par s’incorporer au libéralisme 
du XVIII* siécle, de la Révolution francaise et du monde moderne.” II 
nous semble que la pensée d’Erasme est interprétée en termes modernes, 
plus qu’en considération du temps oi il vivait.. Nous sentons la sympa- 
thie de Renaudet pour la personnalité d’Erasme; nous voyons 1a un pa- 
négyrique de l’humaniste hollandais, la défense d’un certain idéal de 
culture intellectuelle, d’un esprit de liberté et d’une conception poli- 
tique qui correspondent plut6ét au XIX® siécle finissant qu’au début du 
XVI*. Quand Gattinara, chancelier de Charles Quint, demande a Erasme 
de publier le De Monarchia de Dante, je ne vois pas 1A une preuve de 
“libéralisme,” ni de la part de Gattinara, ni de celle d’Erasme qui décline 
cette offre aprés avoir hésité. N’est-ce pas le Voltaire latin que Renaudet 
voit en Erasme, plut6t que l’ami de Thomas More? N’est-ce pas l’idéologie 
bourgeoise qui préoccupe l’auteur de ce savant livre, plut6t que les rap- 
ports d’Erasme et de “I’Italie’? Nous avons dit combien ces termes 
d’humanisme et de libéralisme sont sujets & des interprétations variées. 


Renaudet parait faire moins oeuvre d’historien que de critique littéraire 
“jeu de références’” souple et varié, et nous trouvons 
dans cet ouvrage un ensemble de considératfions générales sur la pensée 
d’Erasme plutét qu’une réponse 4 ces questions: “Qu’ a-t-il cherché en 
Italie, qu’a-t-il recu, qu’a-t-il refusé? Qu’y a-t-il aimé, qu’y a-t-il refusé 
Qu’a-t-il donné A I’Italie, qu’a-t-elle accepté, qu’a-t-elle refusé 
de lui? Dans quelle mesure l’a-t-elle aimé ou s’est-elle détournée de sa 


disposant d’un 


d’aimer? 


personne et de son oeuvre?” 
Harvard University MARCEL FRANGON 

1 Dans le brillant livre de Harold J. Laski, The Rise of European Lib- 
eralism (London, 1936), p. 12, nous lisons: “To the evolution of liberal 
ism have gone contributions of the first importance from men un- 
acquainted with, and often hostile to, its aims; from Machiavelli and 
Calvin, from Luther and Copernicus, from Henry VIII and Thomas 
More... .” 

* Voir le trés intéressant article de Gaétan Picon: “La critique fran- 
caise contemporaine,” Convivinm, XXIII (1955), 311-322. 


GIUSEPPE Mazzini: Zibaldone Pisano. Pisa, Domus Mazziniana, 1955. 

pp. 93. 

The Zibaldone Pisano is one of the four extant notebooks of Mazzini. 
Two more are preserved in the Museo del Risorgimento in Genoa and an- 
other is found in the Istituto Storico del Risorgimento Italiano of Rome 
where, as the Editors of Mazzini’s Scritti long ago informed us, “esiste 

un vastissimo materiale autografo, in parte composto di foglietti 
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volanti, nei quali il Mazzini annotd le impressioni ricevute dalle sue ster- 
minate letture per ogni branca del sapere umano” (Scriétti, vol. 79, p. 91). 
The present Zibaldone had been previously published in part by Ales- 
sandro Levi, in an appendix to his La Filosofia Politica di Giuseppe Maz- 
zini (1922), and in part in the Catalogo degli autografi, documenti e 
cimeli of the Domus Mazziniana (1952). This is the first complete pub- 
lication of the booklet, with an introduction, notes, and index by Pro- 
fessor Renato Carmignani. 

It consists of excerpts, summaries, and brief quotations in Italian, 
Latin, French, English, and German from works on politics, literature, 
history, economics, religion, which Mazzini utilized later in various 
writings. The largest number of quotations, however, deal with religion 
and Slavic culture. Of the 68 pages of text a good third is devoted to 
various religious topics, ranging from the history of the Hebrews and 
of the Moslems, to Socinus and Socinianism. Slightly less space is de- 
voted to Slavic culture, especially Polish poetry, about which Mazzini 
read in Adam Mickiewicz’ French works. 

The title Zibaldone calls naturally to our mind the most famous com- 
pilation of this type, the Leopardédan Zibaldone. Leopardi’s Zibaldone, 
however, is quite different from Mazzini’s. Leopardi, in a voluminous 
manuscript of several thousands of pages organized and recorded the 
result of twelve years of study. He noted what he read and what he 
thought about his reading. Each entry of that cultural diary is an orig- 
inal essay, sometimes of considerable length, on some theme suggested 
by his reading. The opinion of some modern or ancient author would 
remind the Poet of the views of other writers on that topic. He would 
state them, giving full bibliographical references, discuss them critically, 
and draw his personal conclusion on the subject. Leopardi used to con- 
sult frequently that personal literary and philosophical encyclopedia he 
was compiling, often referring in one entry to what he had written in 
the preceding pages on the same or similar topics; when its size be- 
came too bulky he prepared minute and accurate indices for easy and 
efficient consultation. 

Mazzini instead was satisfied with mere quotations from, or sum- 
maries of, works that particularly attracted his attention, seldom adding 
any critical comments of his own. With few exceptions, he never dated 
his entries; he never identified his quotation with more than the author’s 
name, leaving out bibliographical details. In some cases entries on the 
same subject are collected together, but in many others consecutive 
quotations are unrelated to each other. He never reported views and 
opinions in contrast with his own. He never expressed a critical opin- 
ion on the authors quoted—as he frequently did, instead, in his eorre- 
spondence, especially in his letters to his mother, George Sand. Fmilie 
Venturi, Clementia Taylor, and others. It is obvious that Mazzini, unlike 
Leopardi, was not trying to assimilate into his culture the new elements 
he came into contact with in his reading. He was not searching for 
Truth, which he felt he had already intuitively discovered. He was merely 
noting opinions that agreed with, and confirmed his truth; he was col- 
lecting arguments, illustrations, apt phrases which might help him in 
the exposition of that truth. Consequently his Zibaldone is not a cultural 
diary, showing the gradual growth and ripening of ideas or viewpoints, 
but it is more like an arsenal of rhetorical weapons he collected for use 
in his unceasing fight for Truth and Justice. 
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Although this Zibaldone is not so illuminating and interesting as that 
of Leopardi, its importance cannot be denied. Its importance lies, as its 
editor justly points out, “in cid che [its entries] ci permettono di cogliere 
talora l’origine e, si pud dire, la legittimazione d’autorita di idee del 
Mazzini e, in ogni caso, contribuiscono a farci penetrare nella sua 
complessa vita mentale, grazie alle molteplici sue esperienze culturali 
che ne risulfano documentate” (p. 7). It is interesting, for instance, to 
find here some quotations that recur very often in Mazzini’s pamphlets 
and correspondence, like George Sand’s “l’éternel sacrifice de soi-méme” 
(p. 25), Luther’s “ich kann nicht anders” (p. 25), the “si no, no,” of the 
Aragonese constitutional formula (p. 31). It is likewise interesting to 
find documented by numerous quotations Mazzini’s predilection for the 
Polish poet Krasinski, whom he elsewhere calls “the most powerful poet 
of latter times since Byron and Goethe” (Scritti, vol. 88, p. 237), and 
whose poetry kept him company during his detention at the fortress of 
Gaeta in 1870 (Scritti, vol. 90, p. 32). 

The students of Mazzini owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Car- 
mignani for the care and scholarship he devoted to this edition of the 
Zibaldone Pisano. It is to be hoped that the remaining Zibaldoni may 
soon appear edited as well as this first one. 

JosePH Rossi 
University of Wisconsin 


Tito Rostna: Mezzo Secolo de La Fieiia pr Iorto. Milano-Messina, G. 
Principato, 1955. Pp. 408+ 138 illustrations. 


Though critical opinion is divided in its artistic analysis of La Figlia 


di lorio, it is universally conceded that it is the best of the plays of 
D’Annunzio. Indeed, in the estimation of some it is one of the fine plays 
of our times. It is, therefore, appropriate that it should be singled out 
tor particular notice a half century after it created a sensation in the 
Ifalian literary world, and no one is better fitted to assess the fifty-year 
chronicle of events that pertains to it than the well-known D’Annunzio 
specialist, Tito Rosina. 

After an introductory appreciative-summary of the drama and a cross- 
section of evaluations made by leading critics, he describes the genesis 
of the work and the various real and supposed influences that have 
helped to mould it. It was finished at Nettuno on Aug. 29, 1904, follow- 
ing approximately one month of feverish activity (in the Libro Segreto 
D’Annunzio, with some exaggeration, says ‘diciotto giorni’). It is based 
upon a real-life scene witnessed both by D’Annunzio and the painter 
Michetti at Tocco Casauria sometime in 1883, involving a young woman 
trying to escape from the clutches of a swarm of harvesters. More than 
ten years later Michetti painted the scene with the title of Figlia di Iorio, 
which was exhibited at the Biennale of Venice in 1895. The painting 
furnfshed the dramatist with some suggestions. But far more important 
as source-material are the traditions and folklore of the Abruzzi that 
D’Annunzio found described or reproduced in the collections of Antonio 
de Nino and Gennaro Finamore. Points of resemblance to Sardou’s 
Sorciére, Bataille’s Lépreuse, Claudel’s Jeune Fille Violaine, etc., that 
have been noted by a number of commentators, are effectively disproven 
by Rosina. 
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As soon as the play was finished elaborate preparations were made 
for its theatrical presentation with Michetti playing a leading part in 
providing costumes and stage decorations. Duse had been designated to 
assume the role of the protagonist, Mila, but was prevented from doing 
so by physical illness as well as a profound disillusion over D’Annunzio’s 
attachment for another woman. The premiére which took place at Milan 
on Mar. 2, 1904 was a great triumph and it was followed by more than 
a hundred successful performances. It has been frequently revived in 
Italy since, invariably meeting with a good reception. The secret of its 
perennial attraction is perhaps best expressed in the words of the great 
professional dramatic critic, Renato Simoni, in his write-up of the pres- 
entation at the Vittoriale dated Sept. 13, 1927. 

Questo prova che l’interpretazione fu degna della tragedia; ma 
sopratutto prova che la tragedia, che ha gia ventitré anni @ intatta. 

Il tempo non ha appesantito un suo particolare, non ne ha sciolto il 

compatto organismo, non scolori un verso, non avvizzi una parola. 

Noi l’abbiamo udita con vera beatitudine. Di pit: quest’opera si let- 

teraria, nel senso pid alto della parola, quest’opera che ha il colore 

della leggenda lontana, fu sentita da noi come se fosse attuale, come se 
la vita, fatta pit intima e spirituale, pil profonda e pit) intensamente 
umana, componesse davanti a noi una sua tremenda realta. 

(Trent’anni di cronaca drammatica. Terzo volume: 1927-1932. 
Torino, 1955, p. 81.) 


Its popularity is further manifested by dialectical versions in Sicilian 
and Abruzzese, parodies, operatic librettos, and movies. Influenced by 
its success in Italy and by the magic of D’Annunzio’s name, the drama 
has naturally been included in the theatrical repertoire of other lands. 
Rosina tends to leave the impression (pp. 214-16) that it has enjoyed 
considerable favor outside of Italy. This is true for France but has not 
yet been substantiated for other countries. For one thing, tramontane 
and overseas performances in the original language and in the dialects, 
such as those mentioned, are not a good barometer of general acclaim 
because they exclude participation by the great mass of the cultured 
population which is necessarily not conversant with the Italian language. 
Neither the number of foreign articles nor the number of translations 
indicate that it enjoyed a more extensive vogue abroad than such plays 
as La Gioconda and Francesca da Rimini. As for Russia, one of the first 
Petersburg performances was a failure. This we learn from A. Smirnov’s 
article in Woprossy Shisni as reported in Arthur Luther’s “Russischer 
Brief” (Litterarische Echo, VII, 15 mai, 1905, 1201). Here we are in- 
formed that the play had ‘keinen Erfolg, weil die Darstellung auf einen 
grundfalschen Ton gestimmt war.” 

The Appendix contains part of the Sicilian version done by G. A. Bor- 
gese, D’Annunzio’s speech on his being conferred the honorary citizenship 
of Chieti, D’Annunzio’s letters to Hérelle on the subject of La Figlia di 
Iorio, etc. Bibliography is extensive and exhaustive, and, last but not 
least, the volume is copiously and magnificently illustrated with facsim- 
ile reproductions of letters, a portion of the manuscript of the play, 
cartoons, frontispieces and covers, programs and announcements, and 
more than a hundred assorted photographs chiefly from the performances 
of the drama and of the actors that took part in them. 

The whole is a contribution of a high order showing an excellent 
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mastery over a large body of varied material much of which is new and 
much of which is little known. It deserves enthusiastic commendation. 
Joseru G. FucILLa 


Nargpo Laneuasco: Arupa, romanzo. Milano, Ceschina, 1954. Pp. 284. 


La bellezza del mondo delle isole indonesiane trova in questo romanzo 
di Nardo Languasco una singolare e interessante interpretazione. Le 
isole remote e sconosciute da millenni suscitano l’impeto museo dei poeti 
che in esse vedono l’immagine attuale e vivente delle loro grandi il- 
lusioni. I] romanzo del Languasco pud essere assunto come manifesta- 
zione tipica del nostro odierno modo che si vena di ansioso tormento 
conoscitivo di sentire il significato poetico e umano delle isole. Noi siamo 
gli eredi di una civilta millenaria e straordinariamente ricca, i nostri 
animi oscillano tra modestia e orgoglio: tuttavia, l’'individuo educato 
tende oggi all’armonia di sé con sé e di sé con gli altri: l’isola mist -- 
riosa, multiforme e multanime si presta ad essere vagheggiata come 
simbolo di questa ideale armonia interiore della persona umana. Alle 
isole guarda principalmente l’immaginazione dei giovani, pid pronti a!- 
Villusione sentimentale e all’illusione politica, e guarda il popolo, quando 
sia conservato in uno stato di vita spontanea e irriflessa; ma guardano 
anche i detti, con curiosita scientifica, e zappano la terra, gettano reti 
nei mari, puntano i loro cannocchiali verso cieli diversi dal nostro, cer- 
cando nelle isole lontane il segreto della vita e i presagi dell’avvenire. 


Tali osservazioni trovano nel racconto del Languasco—che ha come 
principale ambiente geografico e umano le isole di Giava, di Sumatra e 


di Borneo—una non trascurabile riprova. Poiché l’autore, rimanendo 
fedele alla linea centrale della sua complessa composizione, indaga la 
vita di quelle terre con attitudine di giornalista, di giovane ansioso di 
vita, di geografo e di filosofo. Se nelle intenzioni dell’autore-protago- 
nista @ una donna, sedicente figlia di Sua Maesta l’Imperatore di Solo, 
che tiene corte a Suracarta, nell’isola di Giava, l’autore, in veste di 
personaggio, rappresenta una parte essenziale della vicenda, non soltanto 
come promesso sposo della presunta principessa orientale, ma per quello 
spirito di curiosita che lo fa errare pit di quanto l’azione del romanzo 
non richieda, e lo porta, al seguito di una spedizione scientifica dello 
svedese Hailstroem, ad esplorare le isole di Sumatra e di Borneo, e a 
conoscere nelle citta delle coste e sulle montagne strane forme di re- 
ligione e di civilté. In realta, l’inchiesta amorosa e l’inchiesta scienti- 
fica sono pitti aderenti di quanto possa apparire alla prima lettura e si 
concludono in modo identico e contemporaneo con un fallimento della 
speranza eccessiva donde erano scaturite. Fallisce l’inchiesta amorcsa, 
perché la giovane donna conosciuta a San Remo sotto il nome di Arupa, 
Arupa non é, ma soltanto una distinta e bellissima signorina olandese 
di nome Hendrickje, vissuta lungo tempo a Suracarta come damigella 
di corte della vera principessa Arupa, e rimandata presso la sua famiglia 
in Olanda per volonta dell’Imperatore di Solo poco tempo avanti che 
arrivasse alla corte l’autore del racconto sotto il falso nome di Giabarael. 
Questo nome, assunto in virti di un precedente accordo stabilito a San 
Remo con la sedicente Arupa corrisponde al nome di un autentico prin- 
cipe giavanese residente in Europa e atteso come futuro sposo della vera 
Arupa, che muore perd alcuni giorni dopo l’arrivo a corte del falso 
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Giabarael, convinta, benché e proprio non le é@ consentito di vederlo 
durante l’infermita, che il falso Giabarael sia il suo vero Giabarael ri- 
tornato dopo tanti anni di assenza per mantenere la promessa d’amore 
tatta prima della sua partenza dall’isola. La morte misteriosa della vera 
principessa permette allo scrittore—Giabarael—di non essere riconosciuto 
e trattato da impostore e di potere, compreso l’equivoco, allontanarsi, 
sotto pretesto di un viaggio, dalla corte imperiale, riprendendo il suo 
vero nome e associandosi alla spedizione scientifica: terminata la quale, 
su piroscafo olandese ritorna a San Remo, e, di qui, si reca ad Amster- 
dam dove pud constatare che Arupa-Hendrickje @ stata ricoverata in un 
manicomio in preda a insanabile follia, in cui domina l’idea fissa del 
suo grande amore per Giabarael. E fallisce l’inchiesta scientifica, non 
tanto perché la spedizione non reperisce prove convincenti alla tesi del 
dott. Hallstroem, convinto assertore dell’origine mediterranea delle pri- 
mitive popolazioni indonesiane, quanto piuttosto perché lo scrittore- 
esploratore scopre che le presunte ninfe dei laghi isolani sono belle donne 
in carne ed ossa che agiscono come tutte le altre donne per amore o per 
interesse, che gli apostoli delle montagne sono spesso imbroglioni e per- 
sone deluse, e che le lotte religiose non sono che mascherature di torbide 
ambizioni di potere. 

L’intreccio si chiude tra una partenza piena di speranza e un ritorno 
dello scrittore-eroe alla nativa Liguria, i cui colori vivono efficacemente 
evocati nella prima parte del romanzo. L’opera piace e commuove non 
soltanto per la singolarita delle vicende delineate con estrema sempli- 
cita di sintassi narrativa, ma anche per il suo aspetto didascalico da cui 
risulta che la vita, in tutti i tempi e in tutti i luoghi, si espresse e si 


esprime nella dialettica della gioia e del dolore, della lealta e del tradi- 
mento, e clie il poeta ha compito di rappresentarne le forme rivelandone 
il significato eterno. 


ALFREDO MorReETTI 
Genova 


Howarp R. Marraro: Italian Writers of Today: An Anthology of Short 
Stories. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. New 
York: Vanni, 1955. Pp. vii-286. 


The textbook situation for students of Italian in this country is too 
well known to the readers of [talica for us to dwell at length on this 
matter. Suffice it to say that of late publication of scholarly works and 
textbooks for the less “popular subjects” has become such a risky un- 
dertaking, that today few publishers are ready to invest large capital 
into what is usually a profitless venture. The appearance of a new 
reader of Italian is therefore something of an event, and it is with special 
pleasure that we take notice of the recent publication of Italian Writers 
of Today: An Anthology of Short Stories, edited by Professor Howard 
R. Marraro. 

The book has a number of good features. It is so arranged that it 
lends itself to effective use in a second and/or third year language 
course (although it seems to us better suited for the latter) as well as 
in a survey course of the Italian short story. It is comprised of seven- 
teen stories, all but one by leading writers (Alvaro, Moravia, Vittorini 
et al.) whose reputation has become firmly established in their native 
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country and abroad. Every selection is preceded by a short biographical 
sketch, a vibliography of the author’s complete works and the important 
criticism that has appeared in book form or in periodicals. The An- 
thology is supplemented by helpful, though extremely scant, notes on 
tne text; by drill exercises based on the readings and a complete vocab- 
ulary. The student interested in pursuing his interests in the field of 
the novel will find the bibliography appended to the volume helpful even 
if not exactly up to date. 


So much for the actual content of the Anthology. Where the book 
falls lamentably short is, first of all, in its manufacturing. The general 
appearance is mediocre; the format unimaginative; the type ordinary; 
the photographs of the authors are ill chosen (especially those of Papini 
and Pietravalle) and usually poorly reproduced. It is recommended that 
the publisher, who has become well known to language teachers in this 
country for his indefatigable efforts to promote Italian culture in the 
United States. devote more attention to the aesthetic appearance of his 
books so as to make them pleasing to the eye as well as to the mind. 


We cannct say that we have always been satisfied with the authors 
included in the Anthology or the stories picked by the editor. We doubt 
very much, for example, whether the inclusion of Papini (a writer whose 
importance has steadily been declining for the past three decades) or 
Lisa Pietravalle, definitely a second rate writer, is really justified, and 
whether, in the case of Papini and Palazzeschi, their pieces may be con- 
sidered “short stories” in the formal and accepted sense of the word. 
Moreover, writers like Buzzati and Moravia have not been well repre- 


sented in the book. In Moravia’s case, for example, two of his least 
interesting stories (“Malinverno” and “Andare verso il popolo”) have 
been chosen over such a classical tale as “Inverno di malato” and some 
of the fascinating Racconti Romani. 


There is considerable doubt in our mind as to the appropriateness 
of a bibliography that is almost literally lifted out of Russo’s J] Narratori: 
1850-1950. Here a more sound and original procedure would have been 
to refer the reader to Russo’s book (easily accessible in this country) 
and list, instead, some of the excellent and illuminating titles that have 
made their appearance over the last ten years, such as Flora’s Scrittori 
italiani contemporanei (Pisa, 1952), Claudio Varese’s Cultura Italiana 
Contemporanea (Pisa, 1951), and Leone Piccioni’s Sui contemporanei 
(Milan, 1954). Again, the bibliographies of the individual authors are 
far too specialized to appea! to anyone but a major of Italian. (Besides, 
how many libraries have even a small number of the journals and news- 
papers listed?) 


These objections are perhaps too technical to impair the general use- 
fulness of this reader and should not detract a great deal from the merits 
of the book. This reviewer strongly urges his colleagues to give serious 
consideration to Professor Marraro’s book for possible use in their in- 
termediate and advanced classes. He is certain that they will find that, 
aside from its interesting material, it will also prove to be a valuable tool 
to cultivate and further current interest in things Italian. 


Ssrero J. Pacirici 
Yaie University 
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L. Caretti: Parini e la critica, Florence, De Silva, 1953. Pp. 236, 14 plates. 

For some time now it has been the fashion among Italian literary 
historians to relate their own criticism of a man or of a period to that 
of earlier critics. By noting the blindspots and points of over-emphasis 
in past generations of scholars they thus attempt to orientate their own 
judgments towards a vaguely indicated ideal of objectivity. Like physi- 
cists who, unable to isolate and observe an ultimate particle, try to pro- 
vide themselves with a series of recorded impressions of the path fol- 
lowed by a particle and the collisions it makes with other particles, 
they take the “posizioni mentali” of previous critics and hope to use 
them as ideological viewing screens. Professor Lanfranco Caretti has 
now regularized this method in his Parini e la critica. He has provided 
a chronicle of the successive changes in attitude towards Parini and the 
varying judgments related thereto, to which he has appended an an- 
thology of criticism from Giuseppe Baretti to Mario Fubini. He has also 
added a bibliography and a series of reproductions of portraits and pic- 
tures of Milan in Parini’s time. The result is a novel study which makes 
interesting reading, although some of its technical terms—such as 
storicizzazione, pregiudiziali romantiche, valutazione etico-politica risor- 
gimentale—will sometimes jar the reader not familiar with the history 
of ideas. 

Of his six chapters, perhaps the first, entitled Testimonianze, will 
prove to be the most valuable as far as the study of Parini is concerned. 
Here the author is in fact dealing fairly directly with storia rather than 
with fortuna. What he says here certainly leads to a more complete 
picture of Parini himself in his own social setting. The other chapters 
may be seen as together making up a contribution to the history of 
ideas, relating to the evolution of a nexus of symbols such as Parini 
the Italian Patriot, Parini the Social Philosopher and Parini the Poet. 

Professor Caretti evidently finds it diffcult to bring his diachronic 
analysis into a coherent whole and consequently he does not succeed in 
suggesting a new approach to the problems which require to be solved 
at the present juncture. This seems mainly due to the fact that he has 
not ended his work by returning to Parini. It is a pity that he did not 
seek further understanding of what he calls the “contraddizioni” in 
Parini’s poetry by making a study of the conflicts in Parini the living 
man. But the traditional form of scholarship does not lend itself easily 
to such a study. Perhaps what he could have done was to write an 
epilogue in the form of a one-act play about Parini and, say, Paola 
Castiglioni, in which our poet could be seen in a state of acute despair 
and indecision about a love-poem, based on an elegy of Propertius, which 
he has addressed to his own docta puella. At the end he is induced by 
his old crony Passeroni, who proffers some vigorous advice—from a 
modern point of view not very refined—in broad Milanese dialect, to 
convert his incautious effusions into an ode entitled “La recita dei versi,” 
retaining from the original only a few words referring to the “calore 
soavemente periglioso al core” of his lady’s eyes. Such presentation 
would at least have the advantage of showing the kind of explosive ma- 
terial under stress and strain which produced the nervous vitality 
behind the classical facade of his odes and which no amount of “equi- 


librate pagine” of conventional learned criticism can effectively convey. 
R. GLYNN FAITHFULL 


Liverpool 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ITALIAN VIA TELEVISION 

Starting with April 16, for the first time in the history of Ital- 
ian teaching in the United States, Channel 1I—WTTW (Chicago) 
has been providing a series of weekly lessons in Italian under the 
direction of Prof. Norma V. Fornaciari of Roosevelt University. 
The title of the series is ECCO L‘ ITALIA, a presentation of the 
culture of Italy and the every-day language of its people, and a 
tour of Naples, Rome, Florence and other cities. The course, care- 
fully prepared and expertly handled, has attracted a large and 
very enthusiastic television audience. 


COURSE ON THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Summer Language Institute and, the Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program of Yale University is this summer (from July 
9 to Aug. 31) offering a Special Training program for Teachers 
interested in the Teaching of Italian in the Elementary Schools. 
The Italian language part of it is under the able direction of 
Dr. Sergio Pacifici and his staff. Like the television course in 


Italian this is another milestone in the history of Italian instruc- 
tion in the United States. 


AMERICAN DIVISION OF THE ISTITUTO PER LA STORIA 
DEL RISORGIMENTO ITALIANO 


We welcome the formation of a sister organization for the pro- 
motion of the study and teaching of modern Ita/ian history in our 
colleges. In view of the fact that literature and history are so in- 
timately linked, it is to be hoped that many vf our AATI members 
will join it. Dues are $4.00 per year, which inelude a subscription 
to the Rassegna per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, privilege 
to do research in the Istituto archives in Rome and elsewhere, 
privilege to submit articles for publication in the Rassegna, the 
right to purchase Istituto publications at a substantial discount, 
research assistance and advice on modern Italian history from 
members of the Istituto in Rome and other cities. The American 
Division also expects to award prizes and grant-in-aid to students 
in this field. Executive Secretary and Treasurer is Prof. Howard 
R. Marraro, Casa Italiana, Room 502, Columbia University. 
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SPEECH TRAINING 


EFFECTIVE NEW TOOL 


for the 


SPEECH and LANGUAGE 


TEACHER STUDENT 
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AN “EAR”... A “VOICE” 


The Memory-Speech Trainer helps the 
student memorize correctly by repeating 
the “cuditory model” as often as de- 
sired. Ideal for speech correction. In- 
stantaneous recording and reproduction 
enable the learner to become thoroughly 
objective. It stimulates and encourages 
him by audibly demonstrating his prog- 
ress and improvement. It dramatizes 
the learning process, evokes coopera- 
tion because the student has a real 
sense of participation in the learning 
situation — USED BY GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES AND UNIVERSITIES 


RECORDING CARTRIDGE 
Easily removable. Can be stored or 
“erased” or “edited” instantly and 
re-used repeatedly. Just record, flip 
a switch, and listen. 


The Memory-Speech Trainer records. 
instantly plays back, and automatic- 
ally repeats up to 3% minutes of any 
spoken or broadcast material through 
a built-in speaker. 

No complicated mechanisms, no “reels” 
of tape to wind and unwind. So sim- 
ple—a six-year-old child can easily 
operate it. Completely portable. 644” x 
534” x 5%”. weighs only 6 lbs. — 
world’s smallest educational tool of its 
kind. High quality. Inexpensive. 


Modernophone, Inc. 282-036 ROCK. PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N. Y. 


Ideal for classroom or 
home study — for 
English speech and 
diction drill — for 


MODERNOPHONE, Inc. 
282-036 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Are you teaching Italian in the elementary 
school? . . . Base your course on — 


CIOFFARI & VAN HORNE’S 


AMICI Di SCUOLA 
RACCONTINI 


—the two earliest readers of the Graded Italian 
Readers in the Heath-Chicago Italian Series 


@ Beginning vocabulary is centered around the 
family, the home, and the school 


@ Vocabulary progresses gradually with widening 
variety in topics and humorous anecdotes 


Italian culture is introduced in pleasant form 


Very gradual introduction of grammatical struc- 
ture insures easy reading throughout 


The two booklets form a solid foundation on 
which to develop your own exercises for your 
special needs. 


If you are teaching French or Spanish in the 
elementary grades, base your courses on the 
Heath-Chicago Graded Readers: 


BOND’S 
SEPT-D’UN-COUP; AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE 


CASTILLO & SPARKMAN’S 
DE TODO UN POCO; SIGAMOS LEYENDO 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

















MASELLA®& 
HUEBENER 


Learning 
Italian 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


Book ONE, Learning Italian, presents all the materials 
necessary for the work of the entire first year. It con- 
sists of a brief introductory section which properly 
orients the beginner, a core of thirty-one chapters of 
text, and a useful appendix which covers pronunciation, 
irregular verbs and vocabularies. 

Book Two provides, in similar fashion, all of the ma- 
terials for the work of the second year. It reviews the 
basic grammar in a series of four preliminary review 
lessons, then provides forty-four chapters of readings, 
conversation and grammar. Since comprehensive cov- 
erage of grammar is provided, the text may be used, 
too, in the third year’s work to great advantage. 
Learning Italian is geared to modern times in method- 
ology and presentation. It provides adequate oral train- 
ing, plenty of civilization materials, and is handsomely 
presented. 

"The resourceful teacher will find in this text a real ally 
in working toward a spontaneous give-and-take between 
teacher and pupil and between pupil and pupil in the 
use of the language in the classroom.”—ITALICA 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











